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N the last number of the Pu1tosoPHicaL REVIEW an attempt was 
made to give some account of the mental development of 
Edward Caird, and to indicate the conclusion to which he was 
brought by a study of the great masterpieces of ancient, medieval, 
and modern literature and philosophy. The training to which he 
was subjected in Oxford, as well as the natural bent of his own 
disposition, which was modest in a large and impersonal way, 
together with his antipathy to all dogmatic utterances, led him 
to seek for truth by an assimilation of the highest products of all 
time, and by the construction of a system of thought that should 
reconcile the partial truth of opposite schools in something ap- 
proaching to the calm and unimpassioned voice of reason. Those 
who take a less sympathetic view of his writings will naturally 
attribute this indirect method of presentation to the absence of 
the highest kind of speculative originality ; and indeed he would 
have been himself the first to protest against his being ranked as 
more than a humble, though not a slavish, follower of the great 
masters of speculation; but it may be permitted to those who 
have found in his writings the insight and inspiration of a sane, 
well-balanced, and comprehensive mind to give him a foremost 
place among those thinkers of the nineteenth century whose 
power is best attested by their wide and far-reaching influence. 
However this may be, the manner in which Caird preferred to 
set forth his ideas was through the exposition and criticism of 
Plato and Aristotle, Plotinus and Augustine, Descartes and Spi- 
noza, Kant and Hegel ; and this makes it difficult, for one who 
would sum up his ideas with something of his own clearness and 
vigor, to present his philosophy in a short and concise form. 
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In my former article I pointed out that Caird did not shrink 
from carrying out to its only logical issue the principle, common 
to T. H. Green and himself, that the world is in its inner nature 
essentially spiritual. But, though he and his friend might differ 
in this and other respects, they were in substantial agreement as 
to the one-sidedness of empiricism and subjective idealism, or, as 
Caird sometimes put it,—perhaps in a slightly misleading way, 
—jin regard to the radical defect of the ‘ psychological’ point 
of view. Thus, in the Introduction to his Critical Philosophy of 
Immanuel Kant, he remarks that the problem of Kant “seems 
at first sight to be identical with that which Locke endeavored 
to solve in his Essay on the Human Understanding,” whereas 
there is this important difference, that Locke “conceives the 
question as one of Psychology.” An incautious or unsympa- 
thetic critic is apt to take this and similar sayings as implying 
a contempt for psychology, whereas Caird had no intention of 
conveying that impression, but merely meant to point out that 
general philosophy or metaphysic has “to deal with the knowl- 
edge of mind only in so far as mind is presupposed in everything 
known or knowable,” whereas psychology, as he conceives it, or 
at least human psychology, has as its aim to supply a knowledge 
of man “as a human being, distinguished from other human be- 
ings, from the animals and from nature in general, and standing 
in definite relations to each of them.” Caird had therefore a 
rooted objection to any philosophy which ignores the fact that 
a conscious being, as such, is a subject of knowledge, holding 
that a due consideration of this fact “must essentially modify 
our view of his relation to all other objects in a world which 
cannot logically be considered as existing apart from such a sub- 
ject.”' For him all questions run back into the problem of the 
relation of man as a self-conscious being to the Absolute. Hold- 
ing this view, he could not admit that, in an ultimate synthesis, 
— whatever may be said of the provisional syntheses of special 
branches of investigation, — there can be any absolute distinction 
between the science of nature, the science of soul or mind, and 
the science of the Absolute. The physical sciences, whether 
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they know it or not, must be regarded as really dealing with but 
one aspect of the whole: that aspect which is expressed by the 
term ‘nature,’ and which includes man so far as he is regarded 
as a ‘natural’ being. And as the biological sciences treat of or- 
ganic beings, again including man as possessed of life, so psychol- 
ogy, to be really fruitful, must deal with man as at once an ani- 
mal and a self-conscious being. The distinctive character of 
psychology, — or of a philosophical psychology, if we must dis- 
tinguish it from what ordinarily bears that name, — must there- 
fore be to enquire into the process by which man, as a knowing, 
willing, and feeling being, advances from his first immediate state 
to the most developed form of knowledge, will, and emotion of 
which he is capable. To Caird this problem did not seem soluble, 
unless it is recognized that “the intelligence is able to understand 
the world, or, in other words, to break down the barrier between 
itself and things and find itself in them.”” Hence he held that 
“the knowledge of things must mean that the mind finds itself in 
them, or that, in some way, the difference between them and the 
world is dissolved.’’' Moreover, Caird could not admit that 
Epistemology is a science distinct from Metaphysic, since a knowl- 
edge that is not in some sense a comprehension of reality can only 
be a knowledge of illusion. The prevalent opposition of Epis- 
temology to Metaphysic he regarded as largely due to the way in 
which Kant was led to state his problem, and must disappear for 
any one who sees the logical consequences of a really idealistic 
view of the world. Epistemology, in other words, is properly 
a branch of Metaphysic or General Philosophy, dealing with the 
explicit comprehension of the real world, just as Logic also must 
be regarded as that branch of it which treats of the logical de- 
terminations of reality in their organic connection. Any one who 
admits that in us as rational there is a principle by which we are 
enabled to comprehend the world as it really is, will see that these 
conclusions are inevitable. 

If the distinctions just stated are borne in mind, there will be no 
difficulty in understanding what Caird meant by “ Idealism,” — 
which is apt to be confused with what sometimes goes by that 


'Caird’s Hegel, p. 149; Philosophy of Kant, ist ed., p. 553. 
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name, —and why no one who adopts its fundamental principle 
can possibly accept the ‘‘ Radical Empiricism ”’ which is at present 
making so bold a bid for recognition and acceptance. 

For Plato an ‘idea’ was primarily the permanent objective 
reality, to which all our conceptions of goodness, beauty, and unity 
point ; and therefore “ Idealism "’ meant for him the doctrine that 
man is capable, in virtue of his reason, of comprehending reality as 
it actually is. No theory therefore which denies that we can 
attain to a real comprehension of things is entitled to be called 
“Idealism” in the Platonic sense of the term. And this is the sense 
in which Caird always speaks of it. Kant he therefore regarded 
as, in the letter of his philosophy, an opponent of “ Idealism,” 
since, although he maintained that “‘ the world of experience cannot 
be regarded as independent of consciousness in general, and, indeed, 
of the consciousness of man ”,' he yet held that the objects of our 
experience cannot be identified with reality as in its own nature it 
is. At the same time, it is Caird’s contention that, had Kant 
consistently carried out the line of thought by which he endeavored 
to refute the so-called ‘‘ Idealism” of Descartes and Berkeley, he 
would have been compelled to reconstruct the whole of his phi- 
losophy in the sense of an “ Idealism,” the fundamental principle 
of which is that reality as it is, and not merely as it appears, is 
capable of being known, and indeed that, unless this is admitted, 
all experience, theoretical or practical, becomes inexplicable. 
Any so-called “ Idealism,” therefore, which assumes that ‘“ we 
are first conscious of our ideas, as our ideas, and then that sec- 
ondly we proceed to infer from them the existence of objects, 
inverts the order of our intellectual life, and tears asunder its con- 
stituent elements. it is to invert its order : for, though the unity 
of the self may be implied in all consciousness of objects, yet it is 
to the object in the first instance that our attention is directed, 
and we observe the outward world and construe its meaning long 
before we turn the eye of reflection upon the inner life. And it is 
to tear the elements of it asunder: for the outer and the inner life 
are at every point in close correlation, and there is no experience of 
ours, theoretical or practical, in which we have not to do with both. 
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The growth of our inner life is just the development of our knowl- 
edge of the outer world, and of our interests in it, and the attempt 
to retire into ourselves and in a literal sense to make our mind a 
‘kingdom ’ to itself is suicidal. It would be like the attempt of 
the abstract pleasure-seeker to get pleasure apart from all interest 
in anything but pleasure itself.”' Nor is the doctrine which, 
claiming the title of “‘ Idealism,” denies “ the reality of any world 
but a world of spirits and their conscious states,” a tenable theory ; 
for “the denial of the reality of the material world will inevitably 
lead to the denial of the reality of any world at all.”*? Such a 
desperate refuge from ‘‘ Materialism ”’ is not only indefensible but 
unnecessary ; for the true result of Kant’s teaching is “ not to cast 
any, even the slightest, doubt on the reality of the external world, 
but only to show that a new element must be added to all that we 
know of it as an external world, namely, its relation to the subject. 
No doubt, this new element brings important modifications into our 
previous views of objectivity. For, on the one hand, it absolutely 
precludes the attempt to explain the spiritual by the material, and, 
indeed, compels us to conclude that there is no material world 
which is not also spiritual. And, on the other hand, as the cor- 
relation between the self and the not-self is not one-sided, it brings 
with it also the conviction that there is no spiritual world which is 
not also material, or does not presuppose a material world. Thus 
the reality of that which is other than the self-conscious intelli- 
gence is seen to rest on the same basis with that of the self-con- 
scious intelligence itself, and the one cannot be denied without the 
other.” * No doubt there is “a sense in which all that is appre- 
hended by the intelligence must have something of the nature of 
the intelligence in it.’’* For “ every one who holds that the real 
is relative to mind, and, therefore, that the difference between 
mind and its object cannot be an absolute difference, must acknowl- 
edge that whatever is real (and just so far as itis real) has the 
nature of mind manifested in it. Reality cannot be alien to 
the subject that knows it, nor can the intelligence comprehend 
Op. cit., pp. 94-5. 
Jbid., p. 96. 


3 /bid., pp. 96-7. 
* Jbid., p. 97, note, 
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any object except as it finds z¢se/f init. In other words, objects 
can be recognized as real, only if, and so far as, they have that 
unity in difference, that permanence in change, that intelligible 
individuality, which are the essential characteristics of mind.' At 
least we can regard an object as an independent and substantial 
existence only in so far as it possesses such characteristics. Itis 
not, however, necessary to infer from this that every object, which 
is in any sense real, ‘ thinks,’ or is a conscious subject ; for we do 
not need to take reality as a simple predicate, which must be at- 
tached to everything in exactly the same sense. We may, and, 
indeed, we must admit that there are what Mr. Bradley calls dif- 
ferences of degree, or what might perhaps even be regarded as 
differences of kind, in reality. In its highest sense the term ‘ real’ 
can be predicated only of a res completa, of that which is com- 
plete in itself, determined by itself, and, therefore, capable of 
being explained entirely from itself. But this does not involve 
the denial of reality even to the most transient of phenomena, if 
it be but as a phase of something more substantial than itself. 
There is a certain graduation in the being of things, according to 
the measure of their independence. From this point of view, 
every systematic whole must stand higher in the order of reality 
than an aggregate of unconnected or externally connected parts ; 
and a living being in its organic individuality would be regarded 
as more real than any inorganic thing. In the sphere of the 
organic, again, we may find many grades of being, from the 
simplest vegetable cell up to the highest and most complex of ani- 
mals. But, while all such beings are conceived as in a sense sub- 
stantial in so far as their existence is referred toa centre in them- 
selves, it is only in man that we find that permanent self-identity, 
that unity with himself in all difference and change, which is 
needed fully to satisfy our conception of substantial reality. He 
only can be properly said to have a self, since he only is fully 
conscious of it. And it is only as self-conscious that he is able 
to refer all things to himself and so to generate a new world for 
himself ; or, if we prefer to put it so, to reconstitute the common 
world of all froma fresh individual centre. Even here, however, 
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we cannot stop ; for no finite spirit is complete in itself. As finite, 
he is part of a greater whole, the member of a society which itself 
is but one phase of humanity, conditioned by all other phases of 
it, and, indeed, by all the other elements that enter into the con- 
stitution of the universe. We can, therefore, find that which is 
absolutely real or substantial only in a creative mind, from whom 
all things and beings must be conceived as deriving whatever 
reality or substantiality they possess. Now, if we adopt this 
point of view, it is possible to regard all objective reality as 
kindred with the intelligence, without going on to assert that 
nothing exists except minds and their states. In other words, it 
is possible to maintain that every intelligible object is a partial 
form or expression of the same principle which is fully expressed 
in the intelligence, without denying the relative reality either of 
the inorganic or the organic world, and without, on the other 
hand, treating every mind as an absolutely self-determined being.” ' 

Anyone who clearly apprehends the force of the passages just 
quoted will see that Caird’s “‘ Idealism” is not only incompatible 
with what ordinarily bears the name, but is equally opposed to 
Realism, new or old, as well as to Empiricism in whatever form 
it presents itself. Caird indeed has not himself made any direct 
reference either to Realism or to Empiricism, in the forms at pres- 
ent in vogue, but some light may be thrown on his doctrine bya 
short examination of what has been called ‘‘ Radical Empiricism.” 
For what is said on this topic the present writer is responsible, 
though he believes that Caird would have endorsed it in substance, 
had he broken his almost universal rule of allowing attacks upon 
his doctrine to answer themselves. 

Empiricism, as we find it in the school of Locke, adopts the 
opposition of real things and states of the individual mind, and 
endeavors to explain how from these states a knowledge of real 
things is obtained. It further holds that such knowledge can only 
come to the individual through impressions of sense, and that 
universals or conceptions derive their meaning from what is dis- 
covered by a comparison of impressions with one another. Now, 
the objection which Idealism makes to this doctrine is, that it 
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assumes the independent or separate existence of things, and, in 
its endeavor to account for knowledge of them on the part of the 
individual, employs the idea of external causation, thereby making 
the knowledge of the individual the result of a purely passive ap- 
prehension on his part. Idealism rejects this whole method of 
explaining knowledge, maintaining that the separation of things 
and thought is inadmissible. Manifestly, therefore, no modifica- 
tion of Empiricism that continues to assume the separate reality 
of things can alter its fundamental nature. For, so long as that 
separation is made, the mind must be regarded as the inactive 
medium of impressions simply received by it. To say that the 
individual subject does in point of fact find before him, not unre- 
lated feelings, but feelings that are ‘conjoined’ to one another, 
does not overcome the fundamental vice of Empiricism, which 
consists in viewing mind as if it were on the same level as other 
things, and may, therefore, be treated as a ‘stream,’ in which a 
new ‘thought,’ internally complex as it may be, perpetually dis- 
places the old. For, though it is no doubt true that an absolutely 
simple feeling is a fiction, the mere complexity of feeling will not 
explain the universality of judgments, without which knowledge 
of reality is impossible. So long as the separate individuality of 
minds is assumed, and each mind is resolved into a temporal 
succession, the difficulty remains that there is nothing in a mind 
as so defined that entitles us to say anything about the nature of 
things, which are assumed to consist of a number of particulars 
connected only by external relations. The vice of Empiricism, 
therefore, is that it conceives of reality as a collection of separate 
things, and, applying the same idea to mind, is forced to reduce it, 
either with the older empiricists to a ‘ succession,’ or with radical 
empiricism to a ‘stream’ of feelings. Whether we take the one 
view or the other is of subordinate importance, so long as the 
mind is practically defined to be a ‘collection’ of elements only 
related to one another by the superficial bond of time. A dis- 
connected ‘series’ of feelings and a ‘stream’ of feelings have this 
in common, that the feelings are merely particular, and as such 
can yield no universal judgment. Surely it is obvious that a 
‘stream’ of feelings is no higher characterization of mind than 
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a discontinuous ‘series.’ What is really characteristic of mind 
is that it is not single but dual ; so that it not only is, but is capa- 
ble of comprehending that it is, and that other being is. A mind, 
on the other hand, which is conceived of as a single ‘ stream,’ can 
neither comprehend itself nor anything else ; and if it seems to 
do so, that is only because the psychologist imports into it what 
is inconsistent with its character as he defines it. 

The distinctive character of Radical Empiricism, as we are ex- 
pressly told, is its refusal to admit that any absolute principles can 
be discovered which constitute the unchangeable nature of reality. 
We must in all cases go to “ direct experience” in order to find 
out what as a matter of fact actually exists. Asa result of this 
method we frame certain “ hypotheses” in regard to facts, which 
enable us to reduce our experiences to a certain order, but we 
must not regard these as absolute “ laws.’’ Professor James, there- 
fore, tells us that Radical Empiricism is “‘ contented to regard its 
most assured conclusions concerning matters of fact as hypoth- 
eses liable to modification in the course of future experience.” ? 
Adopting this guarded attitude, Radical Empiricism “treats the 
doctrine of monism itself as an hypothesis” ; 2. ¢., it refuses to 
admit, as an ultimate or absolute truth, that the universe is a 
whole, all the parts of which are connected in a fixed and un- 
changeable way. In adopting this attitude, Radical Empiricism, 
we are told, “unlike so much of the half-way empiricism that is 
current under the name of positivism or agnosticism or scientific 
naturalism, does not dogmatically affirm monism as something 
with which all experience has got to square.”"* This form of 
Empiricism keeps so closely to ‘experience’ that, finding it im- 
possible to reduce all facts to the unity of a single principle, it 
refuses to say whether or not they are all united in a single prin- 
ciple. So far as experience goes, Pluralism has the field. ‘“ Prima 
facie the world is a pluralism; as we find it, its unity seems 
to be that of any collection; and our higher thinking consists 
chiefly of an effort to redeem it from that first crude form. Pos- 
tulating more unity than the first experiences yield, we also dis- 
cover more. But absolute unity, in spite of brilliant dashes in its 
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direction, still remains undiscovered, still remains a Grensdegriff. 
. . . After all that reason can do has been done, there still 
remains the opacity of the finite facts as merely given, with most 
of their peculiarities mutually unmediated and unexplained. To 
the very last, there are the various ‘ points of view’ which the 
philosopher must distinguish in discusssing the world ; and what 
is inwardly clear from one point remains a bare externality and 
datum to the other. The negative, the alogical, is never wholly 
banished. Something, —‘ call it fate, chance, freedom, sponta- 
neity, the devil, what you will,’ —is still wrong and other and 
outside and unincluded, from your point of view, even though you 
be the greatest of philosophers. Something is always mere fact 
and givenness ; and there may be in the whole universe no one point 
of view extant from which this would not be found to be the case. 
. . « This is pluralism, somewhat rhapsodically expressed. He 
who takes for his hypothesis the notion that it is the permanent 
form of the world is what I call a radical empiricist. For him the 
crudity of experience remains an eternal element thereof. There 
is no possible point of view from which the world can appear an 
absolutely single fact. Real possibilities, real indeterminations, 
real beginnings, real ends, real evil, real crises, catastrophes, and 
escapes, a real God, and a real moral life, just as common-sense 
conceives these things, may remain in empiricism as conceptions 
which that philosophy gives up the attempt either to ‘overcome’ 
or to reinterpret in monistic form.” ' 

Radical Empiricism thus denies that the universe can be 
shown to bea rational whole, maintaining that the character of our 
experience does not justify such an inference. And, naturally, 
holding this view, it also refuses to admit that any of the con- 
ceptions by which we seek to introduce order into our experience, 
can be regarded as more inan ‘hypotheses’ or ‘ working 
conceptions,’ liable to be superseded at any time. Radical 
Empiricism is therefore opposed to Rationalism, understanding 
by this term the doctrine that the universe is a rational whole. 
“ Rationalism,” says Mr. James, “tends to emphasize universals 
and to make wholes prior to parts in the order of logic as well 

Op. cit., pp. viii-ix. 
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as in that of being. Empiricism, on the contrary, lays the 
explanatory stress upon the part, the element, the individual, and 
treats the whole as a collection and the universal as an 
abstraction. ... It is essentially a mosaic philosophy, a 
philosophy of plural facts, like that of Hume and his 
descendants, who refer these facts neither to the substances in 
which they inhere nor to an Absolute Mind that creates them as 
its objects.”' It would thus appear that Radical Empiricism 
affirms that there is nothing in experience that entitles us to go 
beyond particular facts, a view which it identifies with the 
denial of “‘ substances in which they [facts] inhere” or of an 
Absolute Mind.” 

But Radical Empiricism differs, not only from Rationalism, but 
from ‘the Humean type of empiricism in one particular... . 
To be radical, an empiricism must neither admit into its con- 
structions any element that is not directly experienced, nor 
exclude from them any element that is directly experienced. For 
such a philosophy, the relations that connect experience must them- 
selves be experienced relations, and any kind of relation experienced 
must be accounted as ‘real’ as anything else in the system. Ele- 
ments may indeed be redistributed, the original placing of things 
getting corrected, but a real place must be found for every kind 
of thing experienced, whether term or relation, in the final philo- 
sophic arrangement.” This recognition of ‘conjunctive rela- 
tions’ is the great superiority of radical to ordinary empiricism. 
For, “ ordinary empiricism, in spite of the fact that conjunctive 
and disjunctive relations present themselves as being fully 
coordinate parts of experience, has always shown a tendency to 
do away with the connections of things, and to insist most on 
the disjunctions. Berkeley’s nominalism, Hume’s statement that 
whatever things we distinguish are as ‘loose and separate’ as if 
they had ‘no manner of connection,’ James Mill’s denial that 
similars have anything ‘really’ in common, the resolution of the 
causal tie into habitual sequence, John Mill’s account of both 
physical things and selves as composed of discontinuous possi- 
bilities, and the general pulverization of all Experience by 
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association and the mind-dust theory, are examples. . . . The 
natural result of such a world-picture has been the efforts of 
naturalism to correct its incoherencies by the addition of trans- 
experiential agents of unification, substances, intellectual cate- 
gories and powers, or Selves; whereas, if empiricism had only 
been radical and taken everything that comes without disfavor, 
conjunction as well as separation, each at its face value, the 
results would have called for no such artificial correction. Radical 
empiricism does full justice to conjunctive relations, without, how- 
ever, treating them as rationalism always tends to treat them, as 
being true in some supernal way as if the unity of things and 
their variety belonged to different orders of truth and vitality 
altogether.” ' It ‘finds no reason for treating either as illusory. 
It allots to each its definite sphere of description, and agrees that 
there appear to be: actual forces at work which tend, as time 
goes on, to make the unity greater. The conjunctive relation 
that has given most trouble to philosophy is the co-conscious 
transition, so to call it, by which one experience passes into 
another when both belong to the same self. . . . To be a radical 
empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of 
all others.”* . . . “In a picture gallery a painted hook will 
serve to hang a painted chain by, a painted cable will hold a 
painted ship. In a world where both the terms and their dis- 
tinctions are affairs of experience, the conjunctions which we 
experience must be at least as real as anything else.”"* Radical 
Empiricism, then, as it would seem, while it denies that we can 
find in experience a perfect unification of particular facts, yet 
insists that there are given in experience ‘ conjunctions,’ connect- 
ing certain particular ‘facts’ with each other. 

The difficulty in dealing with a doctrine of this kind is partly 
due to the element of truth that it contains. Nothing seems at 
first sight more reasonable than the contention that we must not 
go beyond what the facts of experience warrant. In the infinity 
of particulars ever crowding upon us, it is argued, we are in many 
cases forced to be content with mere ‘ brute fact,’ without being 
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able to show its reasonableness. Who will prove to us that a 
thunderstorm or an earthquake is rational? And if we cannot 
show the rationality of all the facts that we experience, how are 
we to prove the rationality of the whole? Does the rationality 
of the whole demand that there should be pain and strife, crime 
and guilt? Must we have a Catiline and a Caesar Borgia? Is 
it not more reasonable to say that while these are undeniable 
facts we cannot explain them? Are we forced to hold that what- 
ever occurs must be consistent with the rationality of the uni- 
verse? Why should there not be ‘ chance,’ ‘ accident,’ ‘ matter,’ 
or whatever term we employ to express our ignorance of the 
ultimate nature of things? 

Now, it seems obvious that reasoning of this kind cannot be 
met by simply urging the probability that, as many things have been 
explained which once seemed inexplicable, there is good ground 
for believing that all things could be explained if only our ex- 
perience were sufficiently enlarged. For it may be retorted with 
equal force, that, as many things always remain for us inexplic- 
able, the probability is that they are by their very nature inex- 
plicable. We must therefore attack the problem in another 
way, and enquire whether we are really compelled to leave the 
question as to the rationality or irrationality of the whole in a 
state of doubt. 

The first thing to notice is, that the plausibility of the argu- 
ment against the complete rationality of the universe implies that 
we can discern its partial rationality. Now, it may be shown, 
I think, that, with the denial of complete rationality even 
partial rationality must logically disappear. The changes which 
objects present are capable of explanation just in so far as they 
occur, not in an irregular way, but in a fixed order ; and if this 
order is denied, there is no longer anything that admits of ex- 
planation. Suppose for a moment that our experience were so 
contradictory that there was absolutely nothing in any two experi- 
ences that we could call identical ; and what would be the result ? 
The result would be that no judgment whatever could be formed, 
since judgment rests upon a recognition of something identical 
in our experience. But the hypothesis of an experience in which 
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there is no identity whatever is absurd, for the simple reason that 
the minimum of experience involves at least the distinction of 
‘this’ from ‘that,’ and such a distinction is impossible unless 
there is something identical in ‘this’ and ‘that,’ whether it is 
identity in extension, or in time, or in quality, or in some other 
form. An absolutely chaotic experience, in fact, is no experience 
at all. Whatever element of ‘ opacity,’ therefore, there may be in 
the universe, there must be some fixity or order in it. Now, fix- 
ity or order, from the nature of the case, is not something which 
can be limited in its application. For it cannot be established 
by any accumulation of particular instances of it. There is there- 
fore nothing in Radical Empiricism to prevent us from supposing 
that a// order should at any moment disappear, leaving us welter- 
ing in an absolute chaos of disconnected particulars. Thus the 
supposition of an ‘experienced’ world absolutely destitute of order, 
or absolutely irrational, is one that cannot be entertained with- 
out self-contradiction ; in other words, the irrationality of the 
universe is an hypothesis which, by making a// experience im- 
possible, makes itself impossible. If the universe is only par- 
tially rational it is not rational at all, because partial rationality 
means that there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the 
world from resolving itself into an infinity of separate particulars. 

To these general considerations we may go on to add others. 
Radical empiricism, as we have seen, rests upon the assumption 
that experience presents to us a collection of facts, the relations 
of which to one another we are capable of partially discovering. 
The reason it assigns for refusing to admit the ‘monistic’ view 
of reality is, that the facts of which we have experience do not 
warrant that conclusion. Obviously, therefore, the doctrine pre- 
supposes the reality of the facts, while denying the inference that 
they warrant the conclusion as to the perfect unity of the world. 
Now, what is a fact? It is assumed to be something that pre- 
sents itself within the experience of this or that individual, and so 
presents itself that he is forced to admit its reality. The assertion 
indeed of the reality of what falls within the ‘experience’ of the 
individual is the ground upon which the denial of Monism is 
attempted to be based. The character of the facts, it is alleged, 
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is such that they do not warrant the inference to the complete 
rationality of the world. If therefore there is any doubt of the 
facts, the whole negative conclusion based upon their character 
disappears. But the ‘facts’ are not momentary states of this or 
that subject, but an identity of experience, either in the same sub- 
ject, or in different subjects. Deny this identity, and there is no 
‘fact,’ and indeed nothing that we can call ‘experience.’ It is 
thus evident that Radical Empiricism presupposes a certain un- 
alterable nature in the objects of ‘experience.’ What is this but 
an assumption that the world is a systematic whole? Deny that 
it is so, and there is no meaning in ‘experience,’ and therefore 
nothing upon which Empiricism in any form can be based. 

We may see the same thing by looking more closely at Pro- 
fessor James’s attitude towards psychology. In his Principles 
of Psychology, he takes it for granted that there are various indi- 
vidual subjects of experience, and that the experience of each 
forms a whole, the parts of which cohere with one another. 
Now, it is surely obvious that both of these assumptions,— the 
assumption of individual subjects, and the assumption that the 
experience o each is continuous,— disappear, if we say that 
reality has mo fixity in its nature. How can we affirm individu- 
ality and continuity, if we are serious with the statement that we 
can affirm nothing beyond what particular experiences warrant ? 
If that doctrine is carried out to its consequences, is it not plain 
that we can say nothing about reality beyond the moment in 
which a particular ‘experience’ is had? And as this particular 
experience is a guarantee of nothing but itself, to talk of a con- 
tinuity of experiences, and still more of continuity in the experi- 
ence of different individuals, is wholly unwarrantable. If there 
is no constancy in the nature of things, there can be no system 
of experience ; if there is a system of experience, the world must 
be rational. 

Rationalism, as contrasted with Radical Empiricism, Professor 
James tells us, ‘tends to emphasize universals and to make 
wholes prior to parts in the order of logic as well as in that of 
being. Empiricism, on the contrary, lays the explanatory stress 
upon the part, the element, the individual, and treats the whole 
as a collection and the universal as an abstraction.” 
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The “ Rationalism ”’ to which Professor James here refers is, I 
believe, largely a creation of his own, due to want of appreciation 
of what is really maintained. If his characterization of it has any 
truth at all, it applies only to the pre-Critical Rationalism of 
Wolff; in any case the Rationalism, or Rational Idealism, of 
Edward Caird certainly does not “tend to emphasize universals 
and to make wholes prior to parts’’: what it does is to maintain 
that particulars involve universals, just as universals involve par- 
ticulars. Neither is ‘prior’ to the other, logically or really. 
Take the simple case of causality. What Idealism affirms is that 
no change occurs in the world which does not occur as an in- 
stance of the universal and necessary connection of every element 
in the whole. It does not start from the ‘ universal,’ and pro- 
ceed to determine the particular by it, but it does maintain that 
the character of experience is such that every element is con- 
nected with every other, and therefore that we are forced to treat 
any given element as having no existence except in relation to 
the whole. To isolate the ‘ universal,’ giving it an independent 
position, is to destroy it; for the ‘universal’ has no reality 
except as the order or system or unity of the particulars ; to iso- 
late the ‘ particular,’ on the other hand, is to give it an apparent 
independence which destroys its connection with other par 
ticulars and with the whole. This latter fallacy is the one 
which besets all forms of Empiricism, and most of all what is 
called Radical Empiricism ; for the latter, by making even the 
systematic unity of particulars problematic, removes the very 
foundation without which there can be no system of experience 
whatever. Thus setting up a mere chaos of particulars, it is no 
wonder that Radical Empiricism regards “‘ the whole as a collcec- 
tion and the universal as an abstraction.” The whole would be 
a ‘collection’ no doubt, if it were anything at all; but, since all 
universality, 2. ¢., all identity, system, law, or unity, is denied, 
nothing remains but a rhapsody of particulars that cannot even 
preserve the appearance of stability. 

It follows from what has been said, that Radical Empiricism 
has not got rid of the fundamental defect of ordinary Empiricism. 
A ‘stream’ of feelings, as felt by a single individual who is con- 
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ceived of as limited to his own feelings, does not bring us any 
nearer to reality than a ‘series’ of feelings. Grant that the 
individual subject, —if the radical empiricist could consistently 
talk of any individual subject, — experiences a stream of feelings ; 
how does this account for the judgment that reality is constituted 
in a certain way? Within the stream appears what we ordinarily 
call ‘fictions’ as well as what we ordinarily call ‘truths,’ but 
there is nothing in the idea of a ‘stream’ to justify the distinction. 
We ‘ directly ’ experience, ¢. g. (to use the radical empiricist’s 
language), say, color ; is color, then, a property of things, or only 
a feeling in us? We ‘directly’ experience the heat of a stove; 
can we pass from the statement that a certain feeling arises in us 
to the statement that it is a true index of the nature of things ? 
It is just because this question must be answered by the radical 
empiricist in the negative, that any knowledge of the ultimate 
nature of reality is denied by him. 

Idealism, then, refuses to admit that the rationality of the uni- 
verse as a whole is a debatable question. As Caird puts it: 
“The only reasonable controversy between philosophers must be, 
on the one hand, as to the nature of the all-embracing unity on 
which every intelligible experience must rest, and on the other 
hand, as to the nature of the differences which it equally involves. 
. . . The problem of knowledge is to find out how the real unity 
of the world manifests itself through all its equally real differ- 
ences, and we can show that any abstract view, which would de- 
prive us of any element of it, would make the progressive solu- 
tion of it by science and philosophy impossible. But we cannot 
prove these presuppositions of all knowledge directly, or by mak- 
ing the system based upon them complete, if for no other reason, 
because with our increasing experience the problem itself is 
always enlarging. . . . It is involved in the very idea of a de- 
veloping consciousness such as ours, that while, as an intelligence, 
it presupposes the idea of the whole, and, both in thought and 
action, must continually strive to realize that idea, yet what it 
deals with is necessarily a partial and limited experience, and its 
actual attainments can never, either in theory or practice, be 
more than provisional. . . . If in one sense we must call this 
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idea a faith, we must remember that it is in no sense an arbitrary 
assumption ; rather it is the essential faith of reason, the presup- 
position and basis of all that reason has achieved or can achieve.” ' 

The first principle of Idealism is thus the rationality of the real, 
a principie which is incapable of demonstration, in the ordinary 
sense, only because it is the basis of all demonstration. It may 
be objected, however, that, like the famous Cogito ergo sum of 
Descartes, to use Carlyle’s phrase, it “ takes us a very little way”; 
or the objection of a recent writer may even be raised, that it 
does nothing to settle “the problem of the relation of mind and 
body.” The answer, however, cannot be difficult for anyone 
who has once put himself at the idealistic point of view. It might 
just as well be objected that philosophy does not tell us how to 
cure gout, or why a candle cannot burn in a vacuum, or establish 
the law of organic descent. The problem of the investigation 
into the conditions under which mind operates is a special branch 
of science, and can only be answered by a special investigation. 
At the same time, nothing could be further from the truth than 
to say that Idealism, as Caird understood it, pays no heed to the 
results of scientific investigation, and especially to the important 
problem of psychology ; what it does is to point out, as I have 
already indicated,’ that a psychology which ignores the distinction 
between the various forms of life, and treats the mind as if it were 
merely one object among other objects, violates the very nature 
of mind, and treats it as that which it is not. It is not necessary 
to enter into the at bottom verbal dispute whether ‘ psychology’ 
is, or is not, a ‘natural science’; for, granting this to be true of 
what is ordinarily called ‘ psychology,’ there still remains the 
problem of determining its relation to other branches of knowl- 
edge and reality, and this problem cannot be settled by anything 
short of a comprehensive philosophy. If psychology, as Mr. 
Bradley says,’ “deals with the facts immediately experienced 
within a single organism or soul,” and excludes all metaphysics, 
its conclusions cannot be more than provisional, and it therefore 
becomes a serious problem whether, after this exclusion, we have 
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any right to speak of ‘ psychical events’ at all; in any case, the 
so-called ‘ psychical events’ cannot be those of a self-active or self- 
determining subject, and nothing less will explain ‘ experience.’ 
On the other hand, if psychology claims to be a final rendering 
of the nature of experience, it is equally fallacious to base this 
form of it,— which is virtually a metaphysic of the conscious sub- 
ject,— upon the subjective states of the individual conscious sub- 
ject. Caird at least refused to admit the final legitimacy of this 
point of view, claiming that, while Dr. Ward, “in his able 
Lectures on Materialism and Agnosticism, admits frequently the 
correlation of subject and object,’’ he yet “seems in effect to 
withdraw this admission when he speaks of each individual con- 
sciousness as having a subject and object of its own.”' Much 
nearer to a really philosophic psychology is, in Caird’s eyes, the 
main doctrine of the De Anima. For, though Aristotle never 
liberates himself from the false conception of ‘matter’ as a mere 
indeterminate possibility, yet, in the sphere of life, he conceives 
‘matter’ and ‘form’ to be strictly correlative, and indeed to 
differ only as the ‘potential’ from the ‘actual.’ There is 
for him no living ‘body’ apart from ‘soul,’ the principle 
through which the latent capacities of body are realized, and 
therefore body and soul are not separable, but are properly only 
distinctions or aspects of the one single concrete living being. 
Moreover, as soul and body are essentially correlative, a specific 
body implies a specific soul, and therefore the more complex the 
body, the higher the functions of the soul. Aristotle, however, 
is unable to maintain himself at this level of speculation, and 
therefore, “for the most part he seems rather to regard the form 
as giving to the matter a unity which does not belong to it, and 
to which it is never completely subordinated.”"* Thus he declares 
that the soul neither grows nor decays, though all activities 
usually ascribed to it are conditioned by the growth and decay 
of the body. Hence he says that, “if the old man had the 
young man’s eyes he could see as well as the young man,” 
where he obviously thinks of the soul as an independent sub- 


1 Queen's Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 101. 
® Evolution of Theology, Vol. 1, p. 281. 
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stance only accidentally related to the body ; a doctrine that logic- 
ally leads to the absurdities of metempsychosis, which is ultimately 
based on the fallacy that any soul may inhabit any body. In 
this superstitious conception of soul,—a conception which has 
led in our own day to the materialistic dualism and chicanery 
of “psychical research,’’ — Caird had no faith, though he came 
more and more to be convinced on general grounds of the im- 
mortality of the individual.' He was therefore unable to follow 
Aristotle when, passing beyond the life of plants and animals, he 
denied that imagination and discursive thought are modes or 
affections of reason ; for, Caird argued, if reason is in its own 
nature entirely independent of all corporeal existence, the world 
of nature, including the sensitive and passionate life of man, 
becomes essentially unreal and irrational. 

There is only one other point to which space will allow me to 
refer and with this I must bring these articles to a close. No 
charge has been more persistently made against Idealism than 
that of ‘ panlogism,’ as Lotze calls it, the charge that it gives no 
place to the will or the feelings in its scheme of existence. The 
misunderstanding is due to a false opposition of intellect and will, 
and to the plausible, but fallacious, arguments by which the 
‘primacy’ is given, now to the one and now tothe other. If I 
have managed to convey at all Caird’s comprehensive conception 
of philosophy, as the science which includes all other sciences 
within itself, or which justifies the existence of all other sciences 
by showing that they are each and all but phases in the develop- 
ment for the rational subject of a rational universe, it will almost 
go without saying that any abstract opposition of intellect and 
will, and therefore any elevation of the one over the other, rests 
upon a forced and untenable separation of elements that “ never 
can be sundered without tears.” This point is brought out in 
the most forcible way, where Caird shows the opposite defects of 
Aristotle and Kant, the former of whom ascribes the ‘ primacy’ to 
intelligence, the latter to will. 

Aristotle is led to exalt the theoretical over the practical reason 

"See especially the remarkable address entitled ‘* Immortality’’ in Lay Sermons, 
pp- 261 ff. 
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because, as it seemed to him, the only way in which reason re- 
veals its essential nature is in the direct comprehension or intui- 
tion of universal and eternal principles ; whereas practical reason 
“has to realize itself in a subject-matter which is not purely 
rational but mixed with contingency, and in which the universal- 
ity of pure science is reduced to generality, and the absolute 
necessity of law to the hypothetical necessity of empirical fact.’’* 
Thus for him Oewpta is the only absolutely free activity of reason. 
In contrast to this ‘intellectualism,’ Kant,— and he has in this 
respect had, and still has, many followers,— maintained that the 
only world of which we can have scientific knowledge is one the 
law of which is necessity, and therefore that we can never, by 
theoretical reason, advance to an actual knowledge of the self, 
the world, or God. ‘A practical necessity, however, is found in 
the moral law which, as it issues unconditioned commands, com- 
pels us to believe in our own freedom. And the idea of an in- 
telligible world is just the conception on which we must take our 
stand, in order to think of ourselves as self-determining beings.”’? 

Caird refuses to admit that it is any real answer to Aristotle 
to say that his mistake was in assuming that we are capable of 
knowing reality as it is in itself, instead of recognizing that the 
whole idea of such a reality is an ‘ over-belief,’ which we may 
feel compelled to accept although we are unable to convert it 
into scientific knowledge. Nor can it be admitted with Kant 
that what is a mere possibility or probability for theoretical reason 
is a rational faith for practical reason. The whole difficulty, Caird 
contends, is due to the untenable opposition of the phenomenal 
and the real or intelligible worlds. We can indeed distinguish 
between the world as imperfectly conceived and the world as 
more adequately interpreted. For their own purposes the special 
sciences treat the world as if the only explanation of it were 
that which traces out its relations of coexistence or succession ; 
but, though it is true that the higher teleological view of nature 
presupposes the humbler work of the special sciences, we cannot 
admit any abstract contrast between the mechanical and the 

1 Evolution of Theology, Vol. 1, p. 350. 
2 Jbid., p. 354- 
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teleological conceptions of the world, as if the one were contra- 
dictory of the other. Nor can we stop even with the determi- 
nation of existence as involving purpose, for the world of necessity 
** stands in essential relation to the unity of the self that knows it,” 
and thus “the external necessity which characterizes the objec- 
tive world when we regard it as complete in itself (as it is gener- 
ally regarded by science), must receive a new interpretation when 
we recognize that it cannot be separated from the unity of the 
intelligence.” 

The effect of these considerations is to break down the opposi- 
tion between the theoretical and the practical life ; for, if the ob- 
ject cannot be separated from the unity of the self, neither can 
the unity of the self be severed from the multiplicity and exter- 
nality of the object. If the world is not a world of mechanical 
necessity, and if the subjective unity of self-consciousness cannot 
be severed from the objective consciousness of the world in space 
and time, we “‘cannot suppose that the aspirations of the soul or 
the obligations of the will can carry us into a new region abso- 
lutely separated from that phenomenal world, which is the object 
of our knowledge. On the contrary, the practical must be viewed 
as continuous with the theoretical life. . . . The good cannot be 
opposed to the true; for they are only different aspects of the 
relation of the same self to the same all-embracing whole, in 
which the self finds its objective counterpart.’ 

* Of. cit., pp. 365-6. 
* Ibid., pp. 368-9. 
Joun Watson. 
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THE SPRINGS OF ART. 


I. 


RT-PRODUCTION may be considered from either of two 
general points of view, the subjective or ‘ psychic’ and 
the objective or ‘ psychological.’ From the former, the psychic 
point of view, the artist’s own interest in the thing he produces 
is considered.’ In the latter, the psychological enquiry, we 
turn away from the artist’s own psychic interest to the funda- 
mental motives that lie back of it in human nature,—to the 
‘springs’ of art. It is the point of view from which the move- 
ment of the zsthetic imagination is considered as part and parcel 
of the development of mind as a whole. What is the place of 
the zsthetic in our genetic account of mind, and of art itself in 
the development of racial and individual culture? From what 
simpler non-zsthetic impulses does it spring ? 

Taking a broad and general survey, we may say, in the first 
place, that the springs of art must be in some way those by which 
the imaginative functions of cognition realize themselves. Art 
production falls by common consent in the class of imaginative 
constructions. We find reason, however, on closer scrutiny, for 
saying that it is not all imaginative cognition that issues in or 
affords zsthetic pleasure, but only a certain restricted mode of it. 
So far as the imagination is simply a function of imaging, whether 

‘It is pretty well agreed that this, which is, of course, the spectator’s interest as 
well, is not the same as the theoretical, on the one hand, or the practical on the other. 
It is not the interest of discovering truth or in getting gain. For both of these require 
processes of mediation, in which the ‘idea’ set up mediates, — serves as instrument or 
means to, — something else. The zsthetic interest, on the contrary, allows no such 
mediation ; the idea is not set up for what it mediates or secures. Aisthetic contem- 
plation does not rest in mere truth or mere utility; it rests in the object itself and 
what it is and means for the individual’s mental life. The interest is intrinsic and 
immediate — autotelic. 

This position is fully worked out in Vol. III of the writer’s work Thought and 
Things, of which the material of this article is also to be a chapter. See a prelimi- 
nary statement of the nature of esthetic interest in the article ‘‘ Knowledge and Im- 
agination,”’ Psychological Review, May, 1908. An able discussion in the same sense 
is to be found in Mitchell, Structure and Growth of the Mind, Lect. VIII. 
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it mediates facts on the one hand, or suggests utilities on the 
other hand, it is not in itself zsthetic. There is a limit, also, at 
the other extreme, —in the production of mere fanciful and fugi- 
tive images. Mere memory, on the other hand, with its instru- 
mental value for knowledge or practice is not of itself zsthetic ; 
and fancy with its lack of instrumental value and of all syste- 
matic direction and control is equally unzsthetic. 

We must find the spring of the zsthetic then in the produc- 
tion of what lies between the real and the unreal ; that is, in the 
restricted sphere in which the sort of imaginative construction 
styled semblant' has its origin. And it becomes our problem to 
make out the springs or genetic sources of this type of individual 
and racial productiveness. 

On this point current analysis seems to throw considerable 
preliminary light. We find the subjective criteria of xsthetic 
construction to reside not in the material of art, but in the form 
into which the imagination organizes the material, and in the con- 
trol in which the organized material is held and interpreted. In 
each of these suggestions we come upon a valuable clue for the 
objective understanding of art. 

First, we find the form of organization to be that of the original 
sphere from which the material is drawn, the reinstatement of it 
in the ‘semblant’ mode being ‘imitative’ or representative. 
And, second, we find that this imitative product is charged with 
ideal and personal meaning.’ If now we read off the idealizing 
motive as belonging to the constructive imagination itself, in all 
its operations, then we have left over two great motive springs in 
which the movement of art production as such takes its rise and 
has its continued support. These we may formulate somewhat 
dogmatically, for the purpose of discussion, as follows : 

1. Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of imita- 
tive representation ;: it involves the imitative exercise of the im- 
aginative functions. 


1*Semblance’ is used in the writer’s work ( Thought and Things, Vol. 1, Chap. 
VI; see also Dict. of Philos. sub verbo) to cover ‘ make-believe,’ ‘ conscious se!f- 
illusion,’ ‘ Schein,’ etc., states having some sort of ‘as-if-real’ meaning. 

* Both of these points are fully made out in the more extended text. The latter 
involves the acceptance, with certain important restrictions, of the current theory of 
esthetic Zin/ihlung. 
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2. Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of finding 
and embodying,— in a large sense of the term, as ‘ expressing,’ 
—the personal life: it involves the ‘self-exhibiting’ and self- 
exploiting uses of the imagination. 

Putting these two general points together we may say that the 
springs of art as such, assuming the functions of imagination, are 
Imitation and Self-exhibition. That is, art is imagination deter- 
mining itself through the impulses of imitative representation and 
self-discovery and expression. These two motives may be ex- 
amined more closely. 

The imitative character of much art is superficially in evidence, 
and what is known as the ‘imitation’ theory of art is very 
ancient. In its extreme statement, this theory finds in imitation 
the sole spring of artistic creation, whether merely for itself, for 
representation as such, or for the embodiment and expression of 
various sentimental meanings. We may accordingly point out 
that for a great series of art productions, imitative representation 
is the evident and essential instrument ; the limits of its operation 
being only those necessary to allow the recognition of other actual 
factors. So true is this that there is justification for calling a very 
large series of arts and their products ‘imitative’ or ‘ represen- 
tative ’ arts. 

The imitative arts are those in which the content is imitatively 
derived in both a narrower and a broader sense, according to the 
meaning given to the term ‘ imitation.’ In the narrower sense, 
imitation means a conscious copying of a model or ‘ copy’ ex- 
ternally set up ; in the broader sense, it means the achievement 
of results modeled after a ‘copy,’ whether or not that copy is 
external to the mind. In this latter case, all forms of ‘ self-imi- 
tation,’ —from auto-suggestion to the shaping of a psychical 
process upon self-erected models, standards, or ideals,— are in- 
cluded in the one term ‘imitation.’ There are important aspects 
of art in which it may be said in both these senses to be 
imitative. 

Apparently it is in the more restricted sense that the term imi- 
tation is used in the anthropological discussions of the origin of art. 
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It is claimed that the arts, racially considered, have copied nature ; 
that is, that the artistic impulse has been directed to the repro- 
duction and representation of natural things and events. Detailed 
attempts are made to discover fundamental imitative processes 
to account for the selection of the material and the development 
of the more characteristic products of each of the arts. The 
imitative motive of music is found in the reproduction of emotion- 
ally expressive sounds, that of drawing and design in the repro- 
duction of the actual forms of nature, that of the plastic arts in 
the imitative reproduction of things in the third dimension, and 
so on. 

There can be no doubt that this more external interpretation 
of the imitative motive carries us a great way, especially in the 
earliest stages. If the material of art production is in a large 
sense imitative, we ought to be able to point out the specific 
models that have served in the progressive history of this art or 
that. There would seem to be only one reservation necessary, 
—apart from cases in which the presence of imitation at all is 
not too evident,— that, namely, in which it does not seem to 
carry us far enough. Direct reproduction of nature does not 
seem to exhaust the motives or methods of art. Is there, it may 
be asked, no more sublimated and subjective form of the imitative 
impulse, the models for which are not merely the actual objects 
of nature, but the imagined and ideal forms that arise to the 
mind of the artist himself ? 

That this question is to be answered in the affirmative as to the 
facts there is again no manner of doubt. Whether ‘imitation’ 
covers the facts is the question. We have either to broaden the 
concept of imitative function, or to account for the ideal aspi- 
rations and products of the artistic imagination in some other 
terms. We must allow for the more inward and subjective 
factor that an artist calls his ‘inspiration.’ The problem re- 
solves itself then into that of finding, in more objective terms, 
something corresponding to the subjective idealization of the 
material of art. On the subjective side, we find this to reside in 
the formal and progressive completeness of the zsthetic meaning, 
and its further advancement, in the mode of reflection, by a 
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conscious and deliberate application of standards and ideals of 
beauty.’ 

This problem has had its statement in somewhat similar terms 
in recent psychology : in discussions of the nature and function of 
imitation. It has been found impossible to restrict the role of 
imitation,— however the term be restricted, to its more exter- 
nal and directly social operation. The term ‘self-imitation’ has 
come into use to describe the carrying on of processes, distinctly 
of the imitative type, within the personal growth of the individual. 
There is a transfer of the motive of imitation from the pursuit of 
external models to the development of experience itself after inter- 
nal models ; the ‘idea’ or ‘ideal’ becomes the model set up for 
imitation, that idea or ideal being one erected by the individual 
himself, although of social origin. In this sense all the molding 
of experience, both as knowledge and as conduct, into better con- 
formity to an ideal, is ‘ imitative.’ 

Holding that this transfer is real and that there is a gradation 
of processes from the external to the internal type of imitation, 
we find no reason to deny ourselves the resource that this affords 
us in the interpretation of the work of art. We accordingly find 
ourselves carried over to the larger definition of imitation consid- 
ered as a spring of artistic production. 

On this view the sphere and scope of imitative art is enormously 
extended. The artistic impulse proceeds in the direction of ideal 

'These standards and ideals, however, are, as more thorough analysis shows, 
themselves functions of the organization already secured under the motives of truth 
and utility. They are formal statements or felt intentions of more finished results, 
as tf they were more finished. In justification of this, we may cite our conclusion 
reached in the consideration of the universal and ideal modes of meaning ( 7hought 
and Things, Vol. 11, Chaps. X, XI), to the effect that they are in all cases experien- 
tially and experimentally derived. The alternative would be a view which would 
invoke some sort of a priori or formal ‘ universals,’ — in this case ideals or normative 
principles,— which are once for all imposed upon the materials. This issues in a 
form of absolutism in art, as it does also in the theory of knowledge: a view that 
does not lack able advocates, of course. As opposed to this, I hold that the ideals of 
art are of gradual development, of progressive transformation ; and that this develop- 
ment is secured by processes of the imitative sort. The artist sets out to produce the 
best he can conceive, and this,— his ideal, — is itself a function of his actual achieve- 
ments in imaginative construction. The sense in which the esthetic does embody an 
‘absolute’ meaning is brought out elsewhere: see the article ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Imagination,’ Psychological Review, May, 1908, pp. 192 ff. 
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forms by a series of imitative reconstructions of meaning working 
upon the content once defined by the semblant imagination. The 
inspiration of the artist, and its successful embodiment, depend 
upon his power of imagination and his skill in molding his ma- 
terials to the form of it. All art,—leaving apart certain ques- 
tions of limits,—is imitative; that is, all art invokes an ideal 
model, and springs, in one at least of its essential motives, from 
the impulse to realize this model in a single concrete work of art. 
The art that merely copies an external model,— allowing that it 
is zsthetic in its appeal at all,— is principally skill of execution ; 
and much of the admiration it gets is admiration of deftness of 
hand and brush. It is the art of the virtuoso. The transfer of 
the model to the realm of the ideal,— the more perfect form that 
might be realized with the same materials,—turns the slavish 
imitator into the creator, the copyist into the artist.’ 

The limitations just referred to, however, at once suggest 
themselves. They arise from the possibility of zsthetic experi- 
ence which does not involve imitation at all, even when the term 
is thus broadly defined. It may be suggested that there are two 
modes of such experience, both seeming to lack the imitative 
factor. One is that which has in its content or object no sug- 
gestion of organization that can be supposed to imitate or repre- 
sent any real form or actual pattern ; the other is that thrill of 
artistic effect which seems independent of any organized mate- 
rial, but is still called zsthetic. The first of these may be 
illustrated by purely decorative effects, —a patch of paint on the 
person, a fleck of cloud in a clear sky, any bit of ornament having 
no ‘design,’ —the second by the emotional thrill of music felt 
when there seems to be in the mind no suggestion of a scheme 
of presentation or ordered content to give it imitative or repre- 
sentative significance. 

These illustrations are presented to state problems whose con- 
sideration will bring into range the second great spring of art 
formally announced at the beginning of this discussion : that of 
self-embodiment and exploitation. 


1 In this we are really getting back to Aristotle’s use of ‘imitation ’ which included 
the idealization of natural models (cf. Tufts in the writer’s Dict. of Philos., Arts. 
** Art Theories,’’ and ‘‘ Classification of the Fine Arts’’). 
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III. 

It has been abundantly shown by recent writing on zsthetics 
that the motive of ‘personalization, — the discovery and em- 
bodiment of some form of self-hood or personal life, —is rooted 
in very profound psychological impulses. It is seen in the various 
forms of ‘ personification’ of the primitive consciousness, in the 
‘animation’ of the forces of nature, in the ‘ejection’ motive 
in early religious development. Anthropologically considered, 
it seems to be grounded in very important social and biological 
processes. Socially, there is the motive of ‘ self-exhibition,’ show- 
ing itself as a sort of personal ‘bluff.’ The warrior finds it 
important to create and sustain a personal repute, for the sake 
both of his standing at home and his prestige abroad. He 
‘makes-believe’ at being this, that, or the other sort of impos- 
ing and authoritative self. This is one of the weapons of social 
rivalry and selection. The marks of social identification, so far as 
individually adopted, are those which put the best foot forward ; 
the signs of the self are those which make conspicuous to others 
the possessor’s virtues, abilities, and rank. Further all this has 
its outward symbolism. It takes form in the various modes of 
crude and in itself perhaps meaningless decoration of the person 
and of the owner’s personal possessions. 

The social utility attaching to this is very evident. Personal 
decoration takes forms that attract attention, and excite wonder, 
admiration, and fear. And as social life advances, the personal 
and family arms or symbols become the decorative signs of office, 
rank, family, and caste. 

Something analogous is found in the biological world. Dar- 
win based his theory of sexual selection upon the attractive- 
ness of the superficial markings, etc., displayed on the part of bird 
or beast to the enemy or to the mate. The highly colored cock 
has means of making a striking display of himself; this display 
attracts and excites the hen. Later theories, while minimizing, 
perhaps unduly, the importance of this factor on the biological 
side, nevertheless recognize the facts as important when the 
psychic side of the animals’ habits is taken into account. The 
gregarious life of animals requires mutual recognition on the part 
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\j of companion and mate ; and in the organization of animal com- 
| panies there are remarkable cases of prestige and personal 
i authority maintained by individuals. Even in the mere instinc- 
i tive equipment of the animals, we find notable and sometimes 
| ludicrous self-exhibitions, which can only be accounted for as 
having the utility of personal display. The antics of the court- 
ing birds and animals, the puffing-up of pigeons and turkey cocks, 
| the peafowls’ spreading of tail and wing, the crowing of the 
: rooster and the mating cries of animals, all seem to say to the 
discriminating fellow creature, at least, if not to the naturalist, 
Wt “see me, how fine I am!” 
. { It is not our part here to discuss the origin and extent of this self- 
exhibiting impulse. It undoubtedly arose and still has its roots 
j in the biological conditions that exist in the quasi-social organiza- 
tions of animal families and companies. It shows itself in the 
f impulse of primitive man, rooted no doubt in the more instinc- 
tive functions of animal and family life, to display the best and 
most imposing self that he can get his fellows to accept. Its 
social signs, as is the case also of the birds and animals, are those 
h of striking personal decoration. The head-dress displays the 
\ warrior, and the particular head-dress the Great Boar himself. 
i The patch of color like that on the head-dress proclaims the 
ownership of Great Boar in all his possessions, and also in those 
he covets and steals, and the patch of paint on the chest of wife 
and children announces the protection and vengeance of the me 
! great warrior himself. So decorative symbolism develops. The 
claims of tribe or clan are symbolized in bizarre shapes of bird 
| and beast, in shapeless masses of color, in nodding plumes, etc., 
—all serving the one end of maintaining personal and tribal 
identity and prestige.’ 
| It is not difficult to see the place of semblant make-believe in 
allthis. There isa sort of bluffinit. Itis not the true self that it 
| is most advantageous to show off. The defeated warrior exhibits 
11 have pointed out elsewhere, with illustrations (Soc. and Eth. /nterpretations, 
Chap. V1), the element of self-exhibition in the young child’s bashfulness. He runs 


away, but returns with new devices, often those of grotesque and ‘impressive’ 
decoration of himself, to attract attention. He does naturally what, later on, as 


the gallant, he learns to do intentionally. 
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the scalps he has once taken, not his own shorn poll. The red 
patch on the warrior’s chest symbolizes the blood of his ene- 
mies, not his own. His very name perhaps anticipates the glory 
of his coming exploits. 

It would seem, then, that we have here a movement that would 
go very far toward fulfilling some of the requirements of zsthetic 
production, independently, too, of the requisites of form to which 
we have attached so much emphasis above. Certainly it goes 
very far toward fulfilling the demand that there be the embodi- 
ment of a sort of life or self in the zsthetic object, and also that 
this self or life be not the true self, but one having the character 
of make-believe, semblance, and ideality. 

Before we come to any decision on the point, however, a 
certain distinction should be made ; its consideration will throw 
light upon the actual development of the decorative motive. It 
is the distinction between decoration as such and decoration 
which has evidently the intention to emphasize or exploit per- 
sonality. Decorative art often does show a skeleton of design, 
in which the principles of formal construction seem to have a 
very decided place and role. The decoration on pottery, on plane 
surfaces, as illustrated in plateresque ornamentation and in the 
rococo architectural style, and that of time intervals in musical 
ornamentation, seems to embody the same canons of con- 
struction and of distribution of parts that the imitative arts also 
illustrate. The recurrent unit of decoration is generally, if not 
always, itself subject to the requirements of symmetry, proportion, 
and other rules of formal completeness. It is only at the limit, 
therefore, at which this element of form seems to disappear in a 
mere affixing of irrelevant structures or appendages, that the con- 
ditions of strictly non-imitative decoration would seem to appear.’ 
It is just in such apparent non-imitative decoration,— decora- 
tion that merely zmpresses the observer,— that the self-exhibiting 
motive would most plainly appear. 

In this state of things we might hold either that the non-imi- 
tative cases, if they exist, are not truly zsthetic in the effects 

! There is also much imitation in the symbolism of purely social decoration : as the 
symbolism of blood by red, of power by size, of craft by figures of cunning animals, etc. 
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they excite, or that the motive of self-display may so override the 
imitative or representative motive, that the latter loses its place en- 
tirely. On the latter alternative, we shouldjhave to recognize two 
fundamentally different modes of art, springing from different 
impulses ; on the former, to recognize as zxsthetic only those 
cases of decoration which show the rudiments at least of imitative 
form. 

There is, however, a point of view from which we are not driven 
to accept finally either of these alternatives, although the distinc- 
tion current between decorative and imitative art seems to have 
so much justification. It is the point of view from which the 
impulse of self-exhibition may itself be construed as essentially 
imitative,— imitative, that is, in the sense of the projection of an 
imitative or semblant self into the object. This indeed opens 
the way to an essential reconciliation, and brings unity again into 
our theory of art. Besides the interest it awakens from the point 
of view of such unity, it suggests the recognition of a line of 
psychological investigation which is only beginning to receive 
the notice its importance would warrant. I refer to the theory 
of ‘affective representation’ suggested and worked out prin- 
cipally by M. Ribot and his followers, and called “affective 
logic.” 

The point of importance attaching to this idea is that it recog- 
nizes a movement in the affective or emotional life akin to the 
imitative reinstatement of cognitive states, and so allows us to read 
an essentially imitative and representative motive into the lower 
and more primitive stages of art production and appreciation. As 
this utilization of the theory of M. Ribot and his school in the 
interests of the unity of art has not before been made, to my 
knowledge, it will be well to state the theory of affective revival 
and representation in some detail. 


IV. 


The older and still very current view of memory and repre- 
sentation restricts these functions to ‘images,’ considered as cog- 
nitive states. Its advocates deny that emotion or feeling as such 
can be revived. They hold on the contrary that the feeling that 
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seems to be remembered is always a new feeling dependent upon 
the awakening of a cognitive image ; this image stirs up anew 
the feeling which attended the original object. The feeling, there- 
fore, is always a new function in some sense; it is only the 
memory image that is revived. The feeling cannot be reinstated 
except as the cognitive image is there to excite it. 

Opposed to this is the point of view of M. Ribot and his fol- 
lowers. A great deal of evidence has been gathered from vari- 
ous fields to show,— and in my opinion it does conclusively show, 
—that there is a revival of feelings, affective states, as such. 
Cases are pointed out in great variety in which a definite and rec- 
ognizable feeling or emotion is present with no accompanying 
image adequate to arouse it, or even with images which arouse 
different and opposed states of feeling. There are pathological 
cases in which the patient’s defect seems to reside just in the 
dominance and insistence of an emotional state which has no 
reason or justification in the play of ideas. The patient casts 
about, with restless endeavor, to find some fact or thought to 
which to attach his errant andimpelling emotion. Further, there 
is growing up a series of interpretations in the domain of the 
emotional and volitional life based upon the independent develop- 
ment and habituation of emotion. Interpretations of tempera- 
ment and personal habit are made possible which promise to give 
results of the first importance for the theory of sentiment and of 
the higher meanings of worth. 

M. Ribot himself, in a recent summary of the theory and facts,’ 
states the case in the following words: ‘“ The only legitimate 
criterion of an affective memory is recognition, and . . . neglecting 
all others, I divide such cases into two groups: those in which a 
comparison is established between two affective states that coex- 
ist or succeed each other very rapidly in consciousness ; and those 
in which the affective memory first appears in a vague form and 
then completes itself by the addition (adjunction) of intellec- 
tual elements.” 

‘Ribot, ‘*La Mémoire affective: nouvelles rémarques,’’ Revue Philosophique, 
Dec., 1907, pp. 589 f., a résumé with citations of the French writers. The papers 
of Urban ( Psychological Review, May, July, 1901) and his book Valuation, its 
Nature and Laws (1909) give important developments in the direction of the wider 
applications, carried forward also by Ehrenfels, Witasek, and others. 
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Neglecting the first class of cases mentioned by M. Ribot, I 
wish to dwell a little upon the second class: cases in which a 
vague but quite recognizable feeling or emotion comes into con- 
sciousness by a process of revival or suggestion and develops it- 
self by acquiring a positive intellectual body or content. I shall - 
not attempt to prove the existence of such cases,— other writers 
have already done that; but I shall apply the point of view to 
certain problems of zsthetics, especially those which concern 
what is known as the emotional or expressive function of art.’ 

Writers on art have generally made a rather fundamental dis- 
tinction between ‘representative or imitative’ arts and ‘expres- 
sive’ arts,—the latter including those already mentioned as in- 
volving the decorative motive. But the class of ‘expressive’ 
arts is broader than that of the merely decorative. It includes, 
in principle, all the arts whose fundamental spring or motive is 
the embodiment or expression of feeling, especially when this 
motive seems to work itself out independently of the representa- 
tion or imitation of actual things, — that is, without any revived 
cognitive content or system of images. Besides decoration, 
in some of its forms, the arts of architecture and music are ap- 
pealed to and characterized as being ‘ non-representative,’ and in 
motive, largely ‘ expressive.’ 

It will be seen at once that this is only a different way of dis- 
tinguishing between the two great springs of art we have dis- 
cussed above under the terms ‘imitation’ and ‘ self-exhibition,’ 
provided the latter be understood in a broad way to include all 
forms of ‘expression,’ as imitation is taken broadly to include 
all forms of cognitive reinstatement or representation. Expres- 
sion broadly considered is self-revelation or self-exploitation ; and 
its embodiment can be traced back to the elementary forms of 
personal and social self-exhibition and appeal. These are devel- 
oped in the interests of intercourse and art. Thus understood, 
we have a broader statement of the question as between the two 
great motives or springs of art: the imitative serving to convey 
an intellectual content and meaning, as seen in the representative 

' Certain more detailed points on the place of affective memory in psychology and 
art are made in my article ‘‘ Affective Memory and Art,’’ Revue Philosophigue, May, 
1909. 
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arts ; and the self-exhibitive serving to render or express feeling 
and emotion. 

I state the antithesis in this way both because it is usually so 
stated, and also because it must be so stated if the common the- 
ory of revival as exclusively cognitive is to be upheld. If feel- 
ing as such cannot be revived, then we must hold that art pro- 
ducts which do not have intellectual or representative content 
must have some quite different origin and spring from those that 
do. We cannot call effects representative which represent noth- 
ing at all. The sharp differentiation of the arts into two classes, 
representative and expressive, would then necessarily follow. If, 
on the contrary, affective and conative states, feelings and atti- 
tudes, not in their nature representative, also have some sort of re- 
vival in memory, then the concept of representation can be broad- 
ened to include affective revival, and unity be again brought back 
into the theory of art, —a second case in which we find it pos- 
sible to rescue ourselves from a certain formal dualism. 

It is just this sort of unification and synthesis that the recog- 
nition of affective memory enables us to make. Forms of art 
product whose principle spring, and whose main appeal are 
‘expressive,’ do nevertheless fulfil the laws of revival and repre- 
sentation, although in many cases of this class the revival is 
primarily affective, and only in a secondary way becomes cogni- 
tive through the “addition,” as M. Ribot says in the citation 
made above, of “intellectual elements.” 

If this be true, the consequences for our theory are evident. 
It means that there is no sphere of art from which an ‘imitative’ 
or ‘representative’ motive is absent; and hence that there is 
always present the sense of ‘semblance’ or detachment from the 
course of actual or serious life, which the imagination produces. 
The art that is most expressive,— the pathetic strains of a subtle 
musical phrase, or the martial rendering of patriotism,— however 
‘real’ the emotion it arouses, never arouses emotion of or for 
the real; it reflects or symbolizes the imaginary, not the actual ; 
ideas, not things. It is always symbolic, semblant of the real. 
And we now see that this is as true of ‘non-representative’ 
wsthetic experiences as of those produced by the most direct 
processes of realistic copying. | 
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It follows that in any case of art appreciation, even those seem- 
ingly most emotional and least intellectual in their character, 
there are two leading questions to be asked: first, what represen- 
tative elements are there in the art-content which may be classed 
as intellectual or cognitive, and second, what elements are there 
which while clearly affective or emotional, are nevertheless also 
in some degree revivals of earlier experience through which they 
get imaginative and with it artistic meaning. For an emotion 
is not zxsthetic unless it be in some way interpreted or felt as 
part of a revived or imaginary whole." 

When we come to such an art as music with these questions 
in mind, we find it possible to analyze the zsthetic value of a 
composition. We find the affective and volitional revival proc- 
esses so prominent that the question arises whether there is 
any element that is clearly and unambiguously cognitive. The 
architectonic unit, the motive or phrase, and even the single 
note, seem to have a certain emotional suggestiveness, due to 
sensational qualities of pitch, timbre, and intensity, or to combi- 
nations of these in rhythmic or other formal groupings. This 
latter, as instanced in rhythm, would generally be put down as 
the criterion of ‘music,’ as distinguished from merely agreeable 
tones and combinations of tones. But if the latter also be con- 
sidered emotionally suggestive, then they too are equally fit to 
produce the zsthetic effect. Considering then both classes of 
elements, tonal quality with harmony, and rhythmic or other form, 
let us enquire whether they are purely ‘expressive’ or in part 
also ‘ representative.’ 

There are clearly complications of simpler elements in both 
these effects. In compound notes, in chords and harmonies, 
both consonances and dissonances, there is a certain complexity 
which may be made the basis of analysis, and might be considered 
evidence of a sort of crude cognition. In both cases, however, — 
the temporal succession of rhythm and the coexistence of ele- 

1 It has been shown by Witasek, Urban, and others (see my article last referred to) 
that even in so-called simple sensuous effects, such as those of a colored surface, a 
simple tone, etc., there is a ‘‘dynamic constant,’’ a more or less organized motor 


revival, by which the feeling is generalized in a larger sentiment or mood. It thus 
becomes representative or symbolic, and is for that reason esthetic. 
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ments in harmony, —the suggestiveness for emotion seems to be 
immediate and not due to the recurrence of these obscure cogni- 
tive data. It seems rather to reside in the suggestion of emotions 
experienced in varied situations that have something in common, 
or in an immediate effect upon the nervous processes involved in 
native emotional expression. 

If now we admit the fact of affective memory, it all becomes 
clear. The thrill of musical effect is first of all a nervous or 
sensuous effect. It is fundamentally emotional in its character 
in so far as zt ts, racially considered, or has become, in the experi- 
ence of the individual, involved in the expression or physical 
basis of emotion. The striking of the nervous combination is 
then at once a setting up in incipient form of the organic proc- 
esses and dispositions of typical and well-marked emotional 
moods and sentiments. This is the “ dynamic constant” for a 
variety of specific emotions. The cognitive side is not developed 
into knowledge, and only later, in the persistence of the emotional 
mood do appropriate cognitive images come in to support the 
general tone in this direction or that. These vary with the habits 
and interests of individuals ; and may well have in common those 
larger indications of meaning which the relational framework of 
the stimulus allows. A quick lively rhythm becomes a dancing 
faun, a bounding ball, a babbling brook, etc., all different ideas but 
all consonant with the mood suggested by the rhythm, and all 
supporting the particular emotion revived in the hearers’ minds. 
A slow rhythm, on the contrary, means what is heavy, dignified, 
impressive, mournful. The essential point is that the general 
mood or emotional tone is not due to ideas, but is a sensuous 
effect taking form in a specific revived emotion, and the ideas 
come to give mood and emotion a definite direction and meaning. 

This is supported by the theories generally held, — and justi- 
fied by considerable experimental evidence, — that the variations 
in effect of rhythm are those of actual organic and muscular proc- 
esses. A quick rhythm goes with a lively dance and a merry 
mood ; a slow movement with a funeral march, and a state of 
despondency. There is indeed a direct reflection of the great 
characteristics of organic and emotional change in the variations 
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of musical rhythm. How artificial to say that this immediate 
correlation is not reflected in the recall of a specific emotion 
when the general tone or disposition excited by the music favors 
it ; but that an adequate ‘idea’ must intervene to produce the 
emotion! The emotional revival furnishes the representative 
factor in the zxsthetic effect, and there is no need to ‘intel- 
lectualize’ the music. 

The case is made stronger still when we come to consider the 
suggestive effects attaching to simple tones and to variations of 
key, pitch, and timbre. Whether these effects are considered 
zsthetic or not, they certainly enter into the general effects of 
music, and contribute to its suggestiveness. In these cases there 
are no clear cognitive elements or relations fit to serve as basis 
of a cognitive image. Moreover, these effects, — such as the 
variations between a loud low tone and a soft high one, —do 
not seem to require repetition, but arise directly from the stimu- 
lus itself. The only way to account for their feeling value is to 
suppose that they stir up processes which enter, to a greater or 
less degree, into the nervous conditions of larger emotional dis- 
positions or moods. When they are struck there is an incipient 
stirring up of these latter. In cases of the simplest sort, there is 
probably a partially instinctive basis for the correlation between 
sound and mood, the nervous and motor associates, the emotions 
having been fixed by selection. 

It is not necessary to discuss the mechanism of these processes 
in detail ; my intention is only to show that there is a revival, or 
an original awakening equivalent to revival, of an emotional mood 
or disposition which does not depend upon the revival of a rep- 
resentative image. The emotional element in the zxsthetic mean- 
ing of music is due to an immediate and instinctive affective re- 
sponse, or to one that includes elements of earlier experiences of 
feeling. 

In architecture the case is plainer. While the architectural 
form is not imitative in the sense of representing natural forms, 
still it does afford a relational scheme which the imagination finds 
available for the ‘semblant’ suggestions of completeness and 
ideal unity. The suggestions both of utility and of special design, 
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whether they are intellectual, affective, or conative, are utilized by 
a supplementing imagination which is representative in character. 
The motive of expression as such is much less prominent than in 
music. Yet in contemplating the simplest lines of architectural 
construction and design, one has the sense of personal implica- 
tion and inner movement, which reveals the motive of self-advance- 
ment at work through the operation of the semblant imagination. 
The feelings of active movement are aroused in the spectator, and 
by an incipient “inner imitation,” in the words of Groos, the life 
of personal activity is felt to be advanced. 


V. 


We are accordingly justified in holding the two impulses men- 
tioned to be the springs of art : ‘imitation’ and ‘ self-exhibition,’ 
both operative through the content set up by the constructive or 
semblant imagination. The work of art is a construction of an 
imaginative character, embodying, either through explicit revival, 
or through direct establishment, of emotion or disposition, an 
tdeal of completeness or worth ; and this is transfused with the sig- 
nificance of an inner life common to the work itself and to 
the spectator. 

But these two springs of art do not produce different sorts of 
art. They are both present in all art. The variations in their 
relative force are to be accounted for by the limitations found in 
the material conditions under which the art work is produced. 
In the graphic or representative arts proper, the motive of imita- 
tion has its opportunity in the formal and intellectual models after 
which the material may be formed ; here self-exhibition, the more 
personal and expressive motive, is less in evidence. In certain 
forms of decorative art and in music this relative emphasis is re- 
versed. The emotional and personal suggestiveness of the 
material and the affective mode of revival lend themselves to the 
direct embodiment of personal striving and individual sentiment. 
These arts are therefore more expressive and more sentimental ; 
at the same time that they must be more variable, more vague, 
and less intellectual." 


' The suggestion that these two springs of art are operative,— and also themanner 
of their union in the semblant imagination,— has already been briefly made in my 
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work Social and Ethical Interpretations, Chap. 1V, § 3 (1st ed., 1897 ; 4th ed., 1906). 
The main object of that discussion, however, was to show that ‘ self-exhibition’ in- 
troduces a social reference into art which serves to control the judgment and 
imagination of the artist. It is reflected into the esthetic judgment,— as into all judg- 
ment,— to give it both social competence and self-confidence. The further point made 
out here is that the impulse of self-exhibition continues operative throughout, showing 
itself in that essential reading of the object in terms of personal feeling which has 
had so much attention lately in the literature of Zinfiih/lung. While art is ‘ social’ 
in its ‘ springs,’ and universal in its appeal, esthetic experience, on the other hand, 
is individual and immediate. Cf. the references given in the work just cited, especi- 
ally the citations of the works of Marshall and Hirn ; see also Tufts, in Dict. of Philos., 
art. *‘ Art Theories,’’ and E. K. Adams, 7he sthetic Experience, pp. 63-86. 

The relation of art to play is treated fully in my more extended text. I do not 
find play to be one of the ‘springs of art,’ for the reason that the liberty essential to 
play shows the imagination running riot in a way that does not submit to the artistic 
requirements of unity, order, and system, Play does not idealize. In the assumption 
of the ‘semblant’ or self-illusional motive in both, together with the immediacy 
which this carries with it, most of what is common to play and art is comprised. 

J. Mark Batpwin. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PRESENT MEANING OF IDEALISM.’ 


HEN we make any serious attempt to interpret the philo- 
sophical thought of the past, there is one precaution that 
we are bound to take, if we would attain valid or even significant 
results. It is not enough to take account of the differences be- 
tween philosophers or philosophical schools; for, in order to 
understand even these differences, we must first understand, if 
possible, what were the underlying assumptions common, or 
practically common, to all parties concerned. It hardly need be 
urged that what is thus necessary in order to understand the 
philosophy of the past is not less important, though more often 
overlooked, when we attempt to take an objective attitude toward 
the opposing philosophical schools of the present day. 

What, then, may we all fairly take for granted in discussing 
the present situation in philosophy, no matter how divergent our 
final conclusions may seem, or may in fact be? In the first 
place, it seems fair to assume that, for the technical student of 
philosophy, materialism proper is a thing of the past. And it is 
important to notice why we are able to say this with a degree of 
confidence that might seem to the layman little better than dog- 
matism. When one assumes that materialism, in the strict sense, 
is a thing of the past, one is not, of course, assuming anything 
whatever as to the relative importance of the so-called ‘internal ’ 
and the so-called ‘external’ factors in experience. That is a 
perennial problem, which, in very different forms, is likely to 
occupy philosophy to the end, and dogmatism on that point 
would be as futile as it would evidently be absurd. Nor need 
one base one’s definitive rejection of materialism upon the very 
important consideration that it has never been able to offer even 
a plausible solution of what may be called the ethical problems 
of philosophy. Arguments of this kind, though they have great 
cumulative force, are rather dangerous to press in detail ; for it is 

Read before the American Philosophical Association, at the Baltimore meeting, 
December 30, 1908. 
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unquestionably true that our ethical and even our religious con- 
ceptions are undergoing a gradual adjustment to the view of the 
world-order which, — largely, at least, on other grounds, — we 
find ourselves obliged to adopt. The true reason why dogmatic 
materialism may thus be summarily ruled out of court is, that it 
is the classical example of the most dangerous of all tendencies 
in philosophy, viz., the tendency to explain the relatively known 
in terms of the unknown, experience itself in terms of something 
else. The metaphysical conceptions of matter, force, and energy 
(¢. ¢., these taken in the ontological sense) have very largely 
dropped out of modern scientific theory, for the simple reason 
that they do not even help to explain experience, with which 
alone the scientist is concerned. It is therefore plainly absurd 
for philosophy to take as an ultimate principle of explanation 
what science has found, to its cost, does not explain at all. 

In the second place, it seems fair to assume that subjective ideal- 
ism must be rejected as a philosophical theory. As opposed to 
the materialistic assumption that the reality of external objects 
must be explained in terms of an unknown and unknowable sub- 
stratum, viz., material substance, subjective idealism was, of course, 
triumphantly in the right, when it contended that objective reality 
must be interpreted in knowable, instead of unknowable, terms. 
This was simply the protest of all true philosophy that experience 
must be explained from within and not from without, if it is to be 
explained at all. But while subjective idealism was bound to be 
successful in its destructive criticism of material substance, this 
was due rather to the fatal weakness of that unmeaning concep- 
tion than to its own inherent strength. Its very formula, ‘to be 
is to be perceived,’ though highly useful for polemical purposes, 
—especially when directed against the weakest of all adver- 
saries, — became disagreeably ambiguous when Berkeley turned 
from polemics to philosophical construction. Berkeley, the sub- 
jective idealist, like Descartes the dualist, began with the con- 
scious experience of the individual, considered as such, and the 
initial difficulty that each encountered was essentially the same 
as that of the other. We may smile at Descartes’s naive appeal 
to ‘the necessary truthfulness of God’ as a reason for believing 
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in the external, objective order of things ; but is not Berkeley in 
at least as bad a case, when he summarily explains the objective 
order by assuming that God himself is the cause of all our par- 
ticular perceptions and the ground of their uniformity of occur- 
rence? Mill’s suggestion, in comparatively recent times, that 
matter may be regarded as a ‘ permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
is rather a dexterous evasion of the fundamental difficulty of sub- 
jective idealism than anything that could be seriously accepted as 
a solution. 

In ruling out these extreme theories,— dogmatic materialism, 
on the one hand, and subjective idealism, on the other,—as no 
longer relevant in serious philosophical discussion, we are merely 
simplifying the issues involved, and by no means assuming any- 
thing that need prejudice the claims either of realism or of ideal- 
ism. Modern realism would have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by identifying itself with materialism, while idealism must 
dissociate itself from the implications of subjective idealism, if it 
would retain its influence in contemporary philosophical thought. 

In fact, before we can safely urge the claims of modern ideal- 
ism, as opposed to those of realism, we must inspect very care- 
fully certain time-honored formulas which did yeoman’s service 
in eighteenth century and even nineteenth century polemics, but 
which are singularly irrelevant in any serious present discussion 
of fundamental issues. These may be described as Kantian for- 
mulas which have outlived their usefulness, and their persistence 
in the literature of modern idealism is probably due to historical 
causes rather than to strictly logical considerations. It will be 
remembered that the last important philosophical work published 
by Hegel in his lifetime was the Philosophy of Right (1821),' and 
that this was published only forty years later than the first 
edition of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (1781). This extremely 
rapid development and culmination of idealism in Germany dur- 
ing the last two decades of the eighteenth century and the first 
two or three decades of the nineteenth century could only lead 
to the very thoroughgoing reaction against Hegelianism which 

! This, of course, is not taking account of the second and third editions of his 
Encyclopedia {1827 and 1830), or of the second edition of his larger Logic (1831). 
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actually resulted. Later came the ‘back to Kant’ movement in 
Germany, properly enough called ‘ Neo-Kantianism,’ and the 
very different Neo-Hegelian movement in Great Britain, some- 
times perversely called by the same name. But, different as these 
two philosophical movements were, the one inclining toward a 
self-critical positivism, the other frankly working toward Abso- 
lute Idealism, the leaders of both parties professed to go ‘ back 
to Kant’ and to develop the essential principles of his system. 
The result in both cases, while more important for philosophy, on 
the whole, than we of the present day are always ready to admit, 
was unfortunate in one respect; for the inevitable tendency was 
to stereotype certain formulas and fundamental conceptions of the 
Kantian philosophy, which were far from expressing adequately 
the true logic of the idealistic position. 

It would be unprofitable to raise the vexed question as to 
what was the real probiem of the Critique of Pure Reason in 
Kant’s own mind. He tells us repeatedly that his problem is, 
and remains, ‘ How are synthetic judgments a priori possible ?’ 
while many of his commentators, of course, hold that his real 
problem is the larger one, ‘ How is experience possible?’ If 
time permitted, it would not be difficult to show that the two 
problems are inextricably involved with one another in the first 
Critique, and so that the question as to which was the real 
problem for Kant is less important than it has been regarded. 
This, however, would not greatly help matters, as both formu- 
lations represent what may fairly be called the superannuated 
form of the general problem of idealism. In Kant’s own 
formula, the emphasis upon synthetic judgments a priori, as a 
class by themselves,— granting that there are a priori judgments 
at all,— has ceased to have significance ; for practically all recent 
logicians agree that all real judgments (¢. ¢., all that are not 
merely tautological) are synthetic, though necessarily involving 
analysis as well. If, then, we take the formula in its simplified 
form, it becomes merely, ‘How are judgments a@ Priori 
possible ?’ and this, of course, at once reveals the essentially 
rationalistic side of Kant’s problem. If, on the other hand, we 
assume that the larger problem, ‘ How is experience possible ?” 
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was the fundamental one for Kant, we have by no means ab- 
solved him of rationalistic intent ; for this statement of the problem 
implies the attempt to explain the organization of experience by 
reference to something more ultimate than itself. It will perhaps 
be objected that this is an unsympathetic interpretation of Kant’s 
procedure, since it may be argued that after all he is only con- 
cerned to bring to light the logical implications of experience ; 
but this can hardly be admitted as a valid objection, since Kant 
is never tired of asserting that the understanding lays down the 
laws of experience, wherever objectivity is to be found. 

This raises the whole question of the a priori. What does it 
really mean in Kant’s philosophy, or in any idealistic system 
directly basing upon Kant? Orthodox Kantians constantly 
remind us that the master is contending for a logical and not a 
temporal a priori. This may be freely admitted, so far, at any 
rate, as Kant’s intentions are concerned; and here he stands 
exactly with the older rationalists, however different his method 
may be in other respects. But in at least one other very im- 
portant respect also Kant’s conception of the a priori is like that 
of the older rationalists; for him, as for them, a principle, in 
order to be a priori, must be absolutely free from all contamina- 
tion of experience, though at the same time it may contribute to 
any extent to the form and organization of experience. Other- 
wise expressed, an @ priori principle may be detected by an 
analysis of experience in general, never by dealing with experi- 
ence in the concrete. 

Now it may be seriously doubted if progressive idealists of the 
present day really believe in the existence of such principles any 
more than do the realists themselves. The only reason why we 
seem able to analyze experience in general is because we have 
dealt with it long and patiently in its more special manifestations. 
The attitude of philosophy in this respect is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of science ; the philosopher, like the scientist, is 
looking, not for principles ‘independent of all experience,’ but 
rather for principles that will express adequately, — from the 
given point of view and for the given purpose, — the various 
forms of interdependence within experience. 
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The categories of thought, then, are far from being preéxistent 
in the mind or ready-made, but rather are always in the making ; 
and their evolution, whether in practical life, in science, or in 
philosophy, is always determined by teleological considerations. 
Kant was, of course, right in contending that experience must | 
have a certain organization ; but he was clearly wrong in holding | 
that this organization must have been brought about, as from the 
outside, by definite, permanent, controlling intellectual factors, 


7. ¢., the categories of the understanding. Even apart from the 

abstract rationalism of such a procedure, this is too much like 

attempting to show how an organic body gets itself organized; 

we have to accept the fact of organization, when dealing with ex- | 
perience as a whole, as we do when dealing with the biological 
organism, and in the one case as much as in the other we must 4 
confine ourselves to an analysis of the underlying conditions. 

The idealist is fond of saying, ‘No object without a subject’ ; | 
but for the consistent modern epistemologist, whether idealist or ! 
not, the reverse formula holds equally true, ‘ No subject without 
a world of objects.’ It is to the great credit of Kant that he 
recognized this latter principle as the necessary complement of 
the former one, though in his actual treatment the emphasis is 
altogether too much upon the former. 

Since, then, the subjective and the objective side of experience 
are mutually complementary in the strictest sense, it will not do 
to speak of anything, — even the ‘ raw material’ or ‘ blur’ of sen- 
sation, — as ‘merely given.’ If it came in this absolutely alien 
fashion, how could it be received? And if nothing can be | 
‘merely given’ as ‘raw material,’ the ‘form’ of experience can | 
as little be supplied by the mind. The mind is not an entity, 
endowed with creative power, but rather is one side of experience 
itself, regarded as an organic whole. No, ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
are meaningless abstractions in this connection ; what is ‘ given’ 
is nothing less than experience itself, — which is only to say that 
we must start by presupposing experience, and satisfy ourselves 
with carefully analyzing its organic structure and logical implica- , 
tions. In short, as we saw before, there can be no independent, 
but only interdependent, principles in the realm of our experience 
and knowledge. 
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It is true that principles may emerge in the development of a 
special science or discipline which are independent of experience 
in the sense that they do not result from any mere process of 
induction, as we ordinarily understand induction. The very con- 
ception of the science or discipline in question may seem to de- 
mand that we make these rational assumptions; but, none the 
less, they are discovered, not by analyzing experience in the 
abstract, but by dealing with it long and carefully in the concrete. 
In one sense independent of experience, they are as truly the very 
essence of experience as interpretation of the world-order from a 
given point of view. 

But if this be true of particular so-called a@ priori principles, 
what shall be said of those tremendous contributions of the mind 
to experience, according to Kant and traditional idealism, viz., 
space and time themselves? It is barely conceivable that there 
might be a highly developed finite experience, very different from 
our own, in which the spatial aspect of things would either be 
essentially different or even lacking altogether ;' but is it con- 
ceivable, even by the wildest flight of the philosophical imagina- 
tion, that the temporal aspect of things, or its equivalent, could 
also be lacking? Time, at any rate, — time as we know it or its 
equivalent, — would seem to belong to a finite experience as such. 
But, it must always be remembered, we are not primarily con- 
cerned with what conceivably might be, but with what is; and 
the plain fact is, that if our concrete experience is one thing more 
than another, it is space-time experience. And we say ‘ space- 
time experience’ advisedly ; for we have to do not with space- 
relations f/us time-relations, but with the two as inextricably in- 
volving each other, so far, at least, as our experience of the 
external world is concerned. 

Now, if we rule out things-in-themselves as meaningless, since 
by hypothesis they are unknowable, and recognize that subject 


' Even this perhaps necessary concession should not be taken too seriously, since 
it is evident that a finite intelligence or will could not be simultaneously present and 
effective in all parts of an indefinitely, if not infinitely, complicated system, such as 
the world-order must be assumed to be,— and this quite apart from the question as to 
the terms in which the world-order should be defined. Space, therefore, or its 
equivalent, would at least seem to be a necessary form of finite experience as such. 
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| and object have no meaning apart from their functional relation 
to each other,—that the subject presupposes the object as much 
| as the object the subject,—what right have we to assume that 
space and time belong to appearance, or phenomenal manifesta- 
Hi tion, as opposed to reality? According to our premises, space 
and time are forms, not merely of our intuition, but of experience 
itself ; and what have we to deal with except experience, taken 
in its most comprehensive sense ? 
Space and time, then, are forms of the only reality we know, 
the only reality of which we can distinctly conceive. It is true 
va that, in the interest of a particular science or discipline, we may 
. abstract, now from the one and again from the other. For ex- 
q ample, in geometrical demonstration we generally abstract from 
| time, except in ideally constructing our figures, just as in arith- 
metic and algebra we abstract from space ; but, in practical appli- 
| cations of these highly abstract sciences, we never forget that it 
is a space-time world that we are dealing with. Or, to take the 
cases of psychology and logic, it is evident that, for the purposes 
of psychology, the time-order is to the last degree important, 
while we largely abstract from it in many logical investigations ; 
| but the psychologist is far from claiming that concrete experience 
is merely a sequence, that it involves no relations except ‘be- 
| fore’ and ‘after,’ while the logician or epistemologist puts him- 


self in a wholly false position when, like T. H. Green, he speaks 
of a ‘timeless act of thought.’ Of course every act of thought, 
being a process, involves time ; but it may very well be that the 
time sequence, for our particular purpose, is not the essential 
thing. 

But how is it when we explicitly deal, or attempt to deal, with 
ultimate reality? Can we, in truth, view things, as Spinoza ex- | 
pressed it, sub specie eternitatis? As already implied, this | 
familiar metaphysical question involves the antithesis of ‘ appear- 
ance’ and ‘ reality,’ which, in its extreme form, we deny when we | 
take our stand on experience as the ultimate. But the question 
itself is by no means free from ambiguity. What do we really 
mean when we speak of ‘transcending’ the space-time point of 
view? That we not only can, but frequently do, adstract, now 
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from space and again from time, in our scientific procedure is evi- 
dent enough, as we have seen; but probably no one would use 
this as an argument for the unreality of space and time. Certainly 
we do not profess to abolish what we abstract from in our scien- 
tific investigations. Why, then, should we make any such claim 
in philosophy? Here also we remain finite beings, and the prin- 
ciples that we employ are bound to remain instrumental or regu- 
lative and not constitutive. In fact, a ‘ constitutive’ principle 
would be a contradiction in terms, for that would mean a concrete 
abstraction. In philosophy as in science we must be ready to 
shift the point of view when necessary,— though always with a 
full knowledge that we are doing so. The very phrase ‘per- 
manent system of relations,’ as applicable to the assumptions of 
science as to those of philosophy, seems in one sense to deny, as 
in another sense it seems to affirm, the reality of time ; while the 
conception of immanent rationality,—or, if you please, Divine 
purpose,— involves the same difficulty. But this difficulty will 
certainly trouble us less and less in proportion as we become 
accustomed to regard experience itself, including its ideal develop- 
ment, as the reality, and at the same time recognize that the 
conflict is only between our own relative and instrumental points 
of view. 

To an ultra-conservative idealist the present argument might 
seem like a series of damaging concessions to realism. Even if 
this were true, I should offer no apology, for we are here as 
seekers after truth and not as partisan supporters of any tradi- 
tion whatever. But what has been conceded that is essential 
to idealism as a philosophical method? Does the idealist to 
whom idealism is not merely a type of philosophical theory but 
a matter of almost religious faith, wish to retain things-in-them- 
selves, in order that they may play the sinister dual role of an 
unknowable substratum of the objective order and a logical 
ground for a theory of subjectivism and illusionism as regards 
actual concrete experience? This, be it observed, would mean 
a theory of subjectivism and illusionism as regards any finite 
eternal experience as much as in the case of this present, and 
doubtless perplexing, temporal one. Certainly idealism proper 
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has no such interests, if we may speak of interests at all in 
technical philosophical discussion. And if we really do abandon 
things-in-themselves and keep to concrete experience, though 
always regarding it from the point of view of its inner meaning 
and possible development, we must be prepared for the con- 
clusions that logically result from our revised premises. 

In this paper I have attempted to indicate very briefly what 
seems to me to be the drift of recent idealism in its less dog- 
matic form. If this analysis be correct, idealism may be said 
to have lived through its subjective phase, and, to a large ex- 
tent, through its partisan phase. And just as many idealists, at 
any rate, are willing to call themselves both empiricists and 
rationalists, though in a modified sense of those terms, it hardly 
seems too much to hope that the partisan opposition between 
idealism and realism may be done away with in the not too dis- 
tant future, and this on the basis of our increasing recognition 
of experience itself as the real. No amount of emphasis upon 
the objective world-order can be excessive, so long as one pre- 
serves the teleological standpoint, that of inner meaning or sig- 
nificance, which is the standpoint of philosophy itself. If that, 
however, be given up, realism is bound to lapse into materialism, 
not only to its own ruin, but to the great and permanent loss of 
philosophy. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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ABSOLUTISM AND TELEOLOGY-.' 


F in the midst of the present division, not to say confusion, of 
tongues in the philosophical camp, a general password had 
to be selected which all could speak “ trippingly on the tongue,” 
doubtless that word would be ‘purpose.’ Absolutist, prag- 
matist, and realist, idealist and empiricist, intellectualist and 
voluntarist, all make fervent appeals to purpose ; sometimes in 
reverent capitals ; often in frantic italics; otherwise in humble 
lower case. 

So at last it would seem that the philosopher might fairly meet 
the philistine’s challenge to point to anything settled in philosophy 
by citing the ancient issue between mechanism and teleology. 
Whatever our differences we are all professed teleologists. 
Prima facie the teleological problem is no longer that of teleology 
or no teleology. It is a question of the kind of teleology. I 
say, prima facie, for any fond hopes which the reader may 
harbor, on his first glance at the pages of current discussion, 
that purpose is to be a beautiful Hegelian synthesis of all philo- 
sophical differences, are doomed. He soon discovers that within 
this camp of professed teleologists the differences are as great as 
elsewhere ; so great, indeed, that at the extremes each party 
regards the other’s teleology as mechanism masquerading as 
purpose. Like the disputing theologians, each says, ‘ your God 
is my devil.’ In fact he finds that the issue here is the same as 
it is elsewhere; namely, the issue between absolute perfec- 
tionism, completionism, and developmentalism, — evolutionism. 
And this, to the writer, is the fundamental theme of the whole 
pragmatic movement. 

It may be said that this statement begs the issue at the outset, 
since many absolutists are also professed evolutionists. And 
indeed it has been long since even Mr. Bradley has repeated 
his famous Eleaticism , ‘“‘ Nothing real can move.’’ Let, then, 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association held at Baltimore, 
December, 1908. 
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the statement of the problem be : Can absolute perfectionism be 
reconciled with the conception of evolution as an essential char- 
acter of reality ? Can an absolutist be an evolutionist except in a 
very Pickwickian, not to say Spencerian, sense ? 

In metaphysical terms, the problem is: Are there laws or 
forms of development which themselves do not participate in 
the development? In logical terms, it is the question which 
Hegel put to Kant: Is there a real evolution of categories? It 
should be observed, however, that there is some doubt whether, in 
the end, the evolution of the categories was any more ‘real’ for 
Hegel than their fixity was for Kant. From the biological stand- 
point it is the problem of the relation of structure and function : 
Can there be a development of function with no corresponding de- 
velopment in structure or conversely ? Putting it again from the 
standpoint of permanence and change, and granting the equal 
claims of each, the question is: can these claims be met in this 
way ; namely, by dividing up the world into laws and facts, cate- 
gories and phenomena, structure and function, and assigning all 
the change to one side and all the permanence to the other ? 

In teleological terms the problem is : Whether the ideal in con- 
duct can be absolute, all-inclusive, fixed and given, or must it be 
constructed in the process in which it functions. So far, the logi- 
cal and epistemological implications of the question have held 
the centre of the stage in current discussion. We shall therefore 
pass to the ethical aspects where the issue is as critical as it is in 
logic. But the aim of this paper is not so much to develop new 
criticism, as to state the present situation in the hope that such a 
statement may help to start the discussion in the ethical direction. 

Whatever may be the difficulties which the conception of an 
all-inclusive fixed purpose encounters in logic, in science, or in a 
metaphysics based on scientific concepts, it is supposed to come 
into its own in the field of ethics. If it has no place in science, 
that only shows, it is said, the abstract character of the ‘ mechani- 
cal’ standpoint of science. ‘“ Waiving the formal consideration 
that if the scientific standpoint be abstract, it must leave that from 
which it is abstracted equally abstract, let us note,” says the anti- 
absolutist, or evolutionist as we shall call him in this discussion, 
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“ what is of more interest and effect; namely, the historical fact 
that ever since the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
science has become more and more teleological. The signifi- 
cance of this is that Darwin’s work in science, as Hegel’s in logic, 
revealed a new type of teleology, —a dynamic, evolutional tele- 
ology, which made it possible to introduce teleological conceptions 
into science without committing it to the absolute teleology which 
seemed to it more mechanical than its own ‘ mechanism,’ from 
which it was all the while trying to escape. The mechanical 
character of pre-Darwinian science was therefore but the counter- 
part of the absolute type of teleology of which science was indeed 
very shy. But as soon as science found that it could talk of 
‘wants’ and ‘needs’ and ‘purposes,’ without committing itself to 
the determinism of an all-inclusive and absolutely fixed purpose, 
it rapidly lost its teleo-phobia. For it found these categories of 
‘ want,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ purpose’ very serviceable, especially in biology. 

“And it is interesting further to note,” says the evolutionist, 
“that the development of this dynamic type of teleology in science 
since Darwin has encountered its strongest opposition, not from 
scientists, as might have been expected, but from philosophers 
who still insist that the method of science must be abstractly 
mechanical in sharp antithesis to the teleological character of 
ethics. And the implication of this would seem to be that an 
absolute teleology in ethics must maintain itself as the correlate of 
an equally absolute mechanism in science. In what respect this 


» position is beyond that of Kant’s second Critique, is difficult to 


see. Perhaps it doesn’t pretend to be beyond it.” 

Before passing to the more directly ethical considerations there 
is time only to mention one or two general psychological ques- 
tions which meet us at the threshold. First: How can the abso- 
lute purpose be ‘all-inclusive’ and still be selective, as psycho- 
logically a purpose must be. We are assured by Professor 
Royce ' that although it is inclusive of all possible purposes, it is 
still selective. And this assurance certainly is from the very 
highest authority on the absolute. But there are probably very 
few psychologists with sufficient reverence for metaphysics not to 

'Cf. The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, pp. 460 ff. 
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ask how this can be. Second: This all-inclusive purpose is also, 
at the same time, its own complete fulfilment. This raises another 
nice psychological problem into which we cannot go here. 

Striking now into the well-known course of the ethical argu- 
ment, we come at once upon what is most often urged as the 
crucial support of the absolutist’s teleology,— that unless there 
is an all-inclusive fixed purpose, end, or goal, there is no standard 
for moral progress. Even if we admit for the moment that 
consciousness might possibly have a social character without 
such an absolute, and that there might therefore be a certain 
degree of objectivity in a social purpose, yet how in the case of a 
community, a national, or even an international ideal, are we to 
tell whether it spells moral advance or retreat? Without such 
a fixed and final goal is not the world a huge chartless craft, 
hailing from no strand, bound for no port,—a vast derelict adrift 
on a shoreless sea ? 

But, asks the evolutionist : “‘ After all, how much of the chart 
does the absolutist’s conception furnish? Does it point the 
direction of the absolute goal? Does it show the rocks and 
shoals?” “No,” admits the absolutist himself, “it contains only 
the assurance that there zs such a final goal though its direction 
is known and can be known to no finite being.”” ‘ How then,” 
again asks the evolutionist, ‘ shall we tell when we are headed 
toward or away from it?” Mr. Bradley says frankly, that we 
cannot, and that therefore moral experience does not belong to 
reality ; it is appearance. 

But if the answer be that this poor figure, taken from the 
world of space and time is utterly inadequate for the conception 
of the absolute goal, that it is no particular ‘ where’ because it is 
everywhere ; that it is at no particular time, because it is not 
in time but in eternity; the rejoinder is: What then from //zs 
standpoint does progress and regress mean? If the harbor is so 
infinitely extended that no voyage in time is necessary to make 
it ; if, more technically, the absolute purpose is so all-inclusive 
that it has already determined and included all the means, how 
can we here talk of advance and retreat? Has not our con- 
ception, which was to be the standard of progress and regress, 
swallowed them both ? 
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And more acute, if possible, grows the issue when we 
approach the problem of responsibility and freedom. As abso- 
lutists we must believe that only in the form of a fixed and all-in- 
clusive purpose can the ideal have that kind and degree of objec- 
tivity and categorical authoritativeness which moral experience 
demands. On the other hand, the evolutionist insists that if our 
port is already determined and if it is so all-inclusive that no 
matter in which direction we are headed we are bound to make 
it, or are always in it, then why be concerned at all? Why do 
we grow excited and rush into civic federations, labor unions, 
peace congresses, and suffragette crusades? Why should not 
our legend be, in the vernacular, ‘what’s the use?’ “Why?” 
repeats the absolutist, ‘how utterly vain the question when you 
come to see that your getting excited and rushing into feder- 
ations, and unions, and crusades, and refusing to adopt ‘ what’s 
the use?’ as your legend, are all included in the absolute plan.” 

“ But,” returns the evolutionist, ‘‘ What then becomes of 
responsibility ?"" WNaiving at present the problem of the rele- 
vancy of an ideal not constructed in the process in which it func- 
tions, is not participation in the construction of the plan we are to 
help carry out the very basis of moral responsibility ? How is it 
possible to feel responsible for the mere executing of a purpose 
which we have not helped to construct? And is it not strange 
that a plan which we have helped to form should have any less 
authority and binding force than one ready-made and given ? 

“And here,” continues the evolutionist, ‘‘ we touch the heart 
of the ethical significance of the whole anti-absolute movement. 
Itis the democratic movement in morals ; it is the demand for the 
full conditions of moral responsibility. It is the claiming of the 
moral franchise, —the right to participate in the construction as 
well as the execution of the ideal. In terms of our familiar fig- 
ure, it means that if there is to be such a thing as moral expe- 
rience aboard our craft we must have a real part, not in hoisting 
sail and washing down the decks only, but in laying the course 
of the ship. And, as a moral experience, ‘this laying the course’ 
means more than running for a harbor already built from all 
eternity. It means nothing less than that our moral craft carries 
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within her the material and the machinery for the building of new 
shores and ports.' And this material is simply the entire world 
of organized habits and institutions; and the machinery, the 
method, is thought, — science.” 

But long before this the absolutist is impatient to say: “ First, 
all you have said about the necessity of participation in the con- 
struction of the ideal, and about the impossibility of the ideal 
being given to the agent, is entirely beside the mark so far as our 
position is concerned. For since the days of Plato have we not 
continually taught that, although all our efforts here on this bank 
of time do wot alter by the least jot the absolute purpose, yet 
what you now seem to be doing for the first time is from the 
beginning (using ‘ beginning’ as a mere figure) an eternal part of 
the all-inclusive plan. The absolute purpose is, therefore, not 
formed independent of, and given to, the world of individuals in 
time : it is formed of all possible individual purposes. Hence, the 
thinking or planning of every individual or community is a contribu- 
tion to the absolute purpose in the sense that it is an eternal part 
of it. What you are doing here in time is simply finding out 
what you have already contributed in eternity. Plato’s doctrines 
of reminiscence and transmigration are, to be sure, awkward 
expressions of this conception due to his inveterate temporal 
imagery, which is the bane of all our discussions of the absolute, 
including the present one. 

“Second, when you speak of moral responsibility as involving 
the capacity for ‘building new shores and ports,’ once more, 
what is to determine when and where ; why in one direction rather 
than in another ; why now rather than then ?” 

To the statement of the static, timeless, geometric conception 
of participation in the absolute purpose, the evolutionist’s answer 
is first of all a direct appeal to moral experience. He complains 
that he cannot square this account with moral responsibility as 
directly experienced. ‘I feel,” he says, “as if I were, here and 
now, ‘in my weak and feeble way,’ helping to create plans and 
ideals of government, of education, of art, that are somewhat new ; 


1 Of course it would be easy for a captious reader to break down this already over- 
loaded metaphor by asking, What about the sea and the ship itself? For it is obvi- 
ous that they too must be included in the reconstruction ? 
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somewhat different from any ever wrought before. And all the 
experimentation and deliberation through which I make my con- 
tribution, —they simply do not feel like, in the language of the 
radical empiricist, are not ‘ experienced as’ a mere bringing to the 
surface of present temporal consciousness pieces of a purpose 
| made in ‘ eternity.’ On the contrary, just in so far as this time- 
less conception fills my mind, in so far do I find myself falling 
i back into the ‘ what’s the use’ attitude.” That this attitude does 
| not characterize the absolutist any more than the anti-absolutist in 
, practical life, the latter takes as evidence, — not so much that he 
® has misinterpreted the effect of the conception, as that it is not the 
N one with which the absolutist actually operates, — except in 
his discussions with evolutionists and pragmatists. 
\ “ But,” returns the absolutist, “ grant for the moment that you 
' help to work up new content for the ideal, yet the goodness of it 
you surely do not even assist in creating. That you can only 
recognize, even as Plato taught, for it simply zs.” But the evo- 
! lutionist is still obdurate or dense. He professes that he cannot 
strain out or skim off or otherwise separate the goodness as a 
special essence from the rest of the content and assign it to a 
) world of different dimensions of being. And, moreover, if the 
| goodness simply zs and has only to be recognized, why is it that 
we have so much difficulty in the recognition? ‘ No,” confesses 
the evolutionist, “so far as I can see, goodness is perfectly con- 
| crete and is wrought out and comes into being along with every 
reconstruction of the ideal. Thus the goodness of honesty comes 
f into being along with the zdea/ of honesty.” 
i But this brings us to the absolutist’s second point : that in all 
f this demand for participation in the reconstruction of the ideal, 
j the problem of the standard for this construction is again over- 
looked. In terms of the figure, what is to determine when and 
where and how you are to construct new shores and ports? 
| This is, of course, only a little more specific form of the problem 
of progress which we left with only a negative outcome. The 
é evolutionist’s answer to this question is bound to seem to the 
. absolutist very naive, for he says simply: “ First, whenever the 
A old plans, the old shores and ports become inadequate, that is, 
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unsatisfying ; and second, in the direction and in the manner 
which in view of all the material and the machinery available, 
promises the largest satisfaction. This, when sufficiently defined 
and formulated to become a working plan, is the ideal, is the 
standard, and is progress. It is the outcome of a genuinely 
creative process, Fichte’s ‘fact-act’ in its evolutional form, — 
with all the relevant results of the past as the material, and 
thought as the method. ‘“ And, after all,” continues the evolu- 
tionist, “‘ what higher consecration, or what greater claim to our 
allegiance could it have than that it is a plan for a larger satis- 
faction which we have helped to create? To ask for a further 
standard for this ideal, which is thus intrinsically worked out as 
the standard, is to go straight into an endless regress, or, to 
make the ideal again external and given.” 

To all of which the absolutist again observes: First, that ab- 
solutists evidently have not a monopoly of hortatory philosophiz- 
ing. Further, that in the foregoing, two important points are 
overlooked : when it is said that the ideal is that which promises 
relief from dissatisfaction, is not the real situation reversed ? Does 
not the dissatisfaction arise from the condemnation of the present 
status by the ideal, which therefore must exist in advance of and 
independent of the dissatisfaction? Again, we must ask, after 
all, just whose dissatisfaction is to be relieved and by whose thought 
are the ideals to be constructed ? 

First, of the ideal as the basis for, and therefore as inde- 
pendent, and in advance of dissatisfaction, the evolutionist says, 
interestingly enough, that it was that arch-absolutist Hegel 
who first called attention to the fact that the dissatisfaction 
and the ideal are correlative parts of one process ; that the ideal- 
izing activity arises with the dissatisfaction as its positive recon- 
structive correlate ; in logical terms, that the judgment is not a 
process of applying ready-to-wear predicates, but is one of con- 
structing new predicates out of old ones as material ; and that this 
applies with as much force to the moral as to the scientific judg- 
ment. As we have seen, this is just the meaning of responsi- 
bility and freedom. ‘‘ And once more,” adds the evolutionist, 
“if the ideal is there independent and in advance of all dissatis- 
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faction, and if it is infinite in power and all inclusive in extent, 
how in the name of the absolute does any dissatisfaction ever 
arise ?”’ 

To the other question, — ‘whose dissatisfaction is to be re- 
lieved and by whose thought is the ideal to be reconstructed ?’ 
the evolutionist’s answer again appears unsophisticated. To 
‘whose dissatisfaction?’ he says: “that of everyone.” ‘ By 
whose thought?’ He answers: ‘that of anyone who can con- 
tribute to a plan.”” “ But” objects the absolutist, “ there will be 
conflict in the planning itself.” “Then,” says the evolutionist, 
“there will be more planning, more investigation and experi- 
menting, more getting together, until ‘at conflict is settled.” 
And, he adds: ‘“‘ Are conflicts, as a matter of fact, ever settled 
in any other way ? However much the absolute settlement is 
already there, we must make the fight just ‘as 7,’ in Kant’s 
favorite phrase, the settlement we help work out were a some- 
what new under the sun.” 

All this, of course, ignores the implication of ‘ subjectivism ’ in 
these questions, of which so much was made in the earlier dis- 
cussions of truth. It assumes that the ‘dissatisfaction’ and the 
‘thought’ of which we have been speaking are not functions of 
a particular body or brain or mind ov/y, any more than my stand- 
ing here is a function of my legs ov/y. It assumes that ‘my’ 
consciousness is a function of a social process in which my body 
or brain or mind, is only one factor. It presupposes that ‘my’ 
thinking and feeling may be as truly a function of ‘your’ brain 
or mind as of my own. My thinking of sending for you as a 
physician to treat my headache is as truly a function of your 
medically trained brain as of my own aching one. And ‘your’ 
thinking as you diagnose my case is no less obviously a function 
of my head than of your own. You are thinking not merely of 
or about but for me,—in my place. Your thinking literally 
‘belongs’ to me. You are in fact renting me for a few minutes 
your thinking apparatus, the which if I do not now appreciate I 
shall when your bill comes in. But the headache,— surely that 
is all ‘mine.’ And yet do I not in a very true sense ‘turn it 
over’ to you? And even before your arrival I experience it as 
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something re/ated to you as truly as to myself. And you regard 
it and talk of it as ‘your’ case. At any rate after your arrival 
it seems clearly to ‘belong’ to doth of us. And we both may 
then regard it quite objectively and speak of what ‘we’ can do 
to get rid of ‘it.’ 

With this conception of the ‘ganz und gar’ social character 
of consciousness constantly in mind, is it strange that the evolu- 
tionist should find his explanation of the charge of subjec- 
tivism in the critic's own subjective conception of consciousness ? 

“ With the limits and nature of the constituents of this social 
process,” says the evolutionist, “ the general principle of this dis- 
cussion is not concerned. It may include infra- and super-human 
agencies ; it may have all the unity consistent with development 
and all the differences possible with continuity. The principle 
insists only that the social process be real and that reality be a 
social process.” 

“But do you not see,” asks the absolutist, ‘ that this appeal 
to the social process begs the point of my whole contention, 
which is precisely that the social character of experience is im- 
possible without the absolute. I, too, am a ‘socialist,’ but even 
therefore am I an absolutist. Without the conception of the ab- 
solute I confess I am a subjectivist. With no absolute the social 
process is to me one of the blind leading the blind.” 

In vain does the evolutionist insist that it is just 7# this recip- 
rocal leading that the blind wim (not receive) their sight; for 
the absolutist exclaims: “ Ah, but the light must first be there.” 
And when the evolutionist says: ‘ No, it, too, comes into being 
in this process of mutual leading,” the absolutist will ask : “ Lead- 
ing where?” And with this the discussion has come full circle ; 
for the evolutionist will answer: “In the direction of the ideal 
worked out in and by the social process in order precisely to give 
itself a direction—a ‘where.’ This implicates, of course, the 
entire preceding discussion of progress and responsibility. 

A. W. Moore. 
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System der Philosophie. Von WitnELM Wonpt. 3te Umgear- 
beitete Auflage. 2 Bande. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. 
— pp. xviii, 436; vi, 302. 

In the two volumes before us we have, presumably in its final form, 
a general view of the results of the philosophical labors of Professor 
Wundt during his long, active, and successful life. Here we stand, as 
it were, upon a height, see spread out below us the various fields 
which he has cultivated, and follow the guiding hand which points 
out to us their general features and the relations in which they stand 
to one another. 

The figure may almost be taken literally. _Wundt’s conception of 
philosophy and of the various disciplines which it is regarded as em- 
bracing, his careful cultivation of many sciences, and the encyclo- 
pedic knowledge which he always has before him, the conscientious 
attention to detail which we are not accustomed to regard as charac- 
teristic of those who devote themselves to speculative thought and 
seek a Weltanschauung, — these things bring it about that his system 
presents itself to our eyes rather as a broad domain gained by adding 
field to field than asa great organism which has unfolded and ex- 
panded in virtue of a life-principle which reveals its unity in every 
part. However, this first impression stands in need of some correc- 
tion. There are two sides to Wundt, and he must not be judged 
from an inspection of one alone. 

There is little that is new in this third, and, we may assume, final 
edition of the System der Philosophie ; so little, indeed, that the 
changes which have been introduced cannot be regarded as the occasion 
for a review of the work. Some details have been modified in the 
parts treating of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Nature’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Mind,’’ and verbal alterations and a few changes in the arrange- 
ment of material are scattered through the book, but the system is 
what it was in the first edition (that of 1889). Wundt himself claims 
that his doctrine has been substantially the same for forty years (see 
his prefaces). 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong not to make the appearance of this 
third edition the occasion for drawing attention to a philosophy which 
is not as well known in America as it should be ; a philosophy which 
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strives to reconcile within itself rival and opposing tendencies, each 
a living issue in our own day. The book before us is a somewhat 
formidable one ; and, in spite of the mass of valuable material which 
it contains, there is danger that it may be bought and not read, a 
dubious compliment to its eminent author. 

Wundt tells us that the character of his philosophy is to be explained 
by the fact that he has approached the subject by the path of natural 
science and psychology. He regards himself as an empiricist. In his 
** Introduction ’’ (pp. 1-26) he tells us that the task which philosophy 
has to accomplish is to unite the general knowledge furnished by the 
special sciences into a consistent system. The sciences furnish to 
philosophy the material for all its problems, and, indeed, give the 
first suggestions for the solution of these problems. As a preliminary 
to launching upon the exposition of his system, he places before 
us a classification of the sciences, which runs out into minutest detail. 
The introduction closes with a brief description of the actual divisions 
of the work. These are as follows: Part I is logical and treats of the 
conditions of knowledge and the forms of thought; Part II is an in- 
vestigation of knowledge in its real significance; Parts III and IV 
deal with the fundamental problems of metaphysies, which Wundt dis- 
tinguishes as problems of real and problems of transcendent knowl- 
edge; Parts V and VI, composing the second and smaller volume, 
expound the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind, and 
in them the general principles set forth in the first volume find their 
application in detail. 

Lack of space forbids us to comment upon the interesting classifica- 
tion of the sciences which is laid before us, and which stands as an 
imposing reminder of the empirical basis of the philosophy which 
Wundt is to offer us. Nor can I dwell upon Wundt’s logic. It is 
worth while to remind the reader that we have here within a compass 
of fifty pages what elsewhere fills several bulky volumes, and that he 
should be grateful to the author for this skilful résumé. I can only 
say that, on the whole, Wundt lays stress upon the empirical character 
of his doctrine, — he finds, not only the materials of thought, but the 
stimulus to, and the control of logical construction in what is given 
in intuition (pp. 34-49). Nevertheless, we seem to come to a part- 
ing of the ways. We seem to see even here traces of an aspect of 


- his philosophy which cannot be called empirical. I find these, espe- 


cially, in his assimilation of induction to deduction (pp. 57-58), and 
in his treatment of the principle of the ground, or of sufficient reason 
(pp- 64-72). He denies that logical dependence is to be explained 
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by a reference to the principle of identity ; and declares that the con- 
sciousness of inner necessity, which the mind connects with it, is due 
to ‘‘the very nature of thought’’ (p. 66). Here one may well ques- 
tion whether the author does not fall back upon a principle not in 
harmony with the general empirical spirit of his doctrine, and not in 
harmony with the spirit in which he criticises Kant’s treatment of 
forms elsewhere in his book (¢. g., p. 107). 

With this brief comment, I turn to the next division of the work ; 
and I do not hesitate, on account of its great importance, to give it 
an amount of attention out of all proportion to the number of pages 
which it fills. 

Part II is the very keystone of the arch of Wundt’s system, Here 
he turns from thought to knowledge, gives an account of the objects 
of knowledge, and treats of its different orders —of perceptional 
knowledge, of knowledge on the plane of the understanding, and of 
knowledge as apprehended by the reason (pp. 76-205). It is from 
this part of his treatise, chiefly, that Wundt’s significance as a system- 
atic philosopher will have to be judged. A careful rereading of this 
division of the System der Philosophie has made it of absorbing 
interest to me. What shal] we call Wundt? Shall we admit that he 
has a right to be called a realist? or shall we describe him as an idealist 
in disguise? Shall we claim him as an empiricist? or shall we say 
that he is essentially a rationalist who is prevented from being an 
extreme one by the fact that he is an accomplished man of science? 
It is easy to classify men so long as one remains on the surface and 
overlooks all subtle distinctions ; it is not easy, when one goes deeper. 
Briefly, too briefly, stated, Wundt’s doctrine is as follows : 

In experience, or the ‘ given,’ we have a unity of thought and being. 
What is known is at once known as odject. By immediate experience 
we mean experience not worked up by thought ; this we contrast with 
mediate experience. Gradually, as a result of reflection, the knowing 
comes to be separated from the object, and thinking is recognized as 
a subjective activity. But, for naive thought, the ‘given’ is not 
something which is at once subjective presentation and also object ; 
it is only an object with such and such characteristics. To distinguish 
between subjective activity and represented object we must first attain 
to an apprehension of the subject. This has its basis in the elements 
of feeling and will (pp. 76-82). 

The subject (here, our body), in so far as it is a thing perceived, 
is an object like others, but it is distinguished from others by its rela- 
tion to feeling and will. Having apprehended the subject, and grasped 
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the significance of the subjective (7. ¢., that which is referred to the 
subject), we may come back to what presents itself as object, and 
subject it to criticism. Thinking cannot, of itself, do away with a 
unity not created by it, but immediately given to it. Nevertheless, 
it can, in particular instances, deny to a presented content the prop- 
erty of being an object. It is thus that what is merely imagined 
comes to be distinguished from what is real (pp. 87-92). We begin, 
then, by accepting what purport to be facts, on their face value. We 
criticise these, and elaborate our knowledge through the three stages 
of perceptual knowledge, which belongs to common life, Anow/ledge by 
means of the understanding, which is the province of the special sciences, 
and knowledge by means of the reason, which belongs to philosophy 
93-97)- 

I suppose that the question which will press for an answer in the 
mind of nearly every acute reader of Wundt at this stage of his ex- 
position will be: What reason have we to believe that the crude, un- 
differentiated experience referred to in the above would contain any 
recognition of the real, or know its presentation to be an ‘ object’ in 
the sense in which an image in the imagination is not an object? 
Does not the notion of the real come into being when, and only when, 
the contrast of experiences brings it about that one is taken, — for a 
purpose, —and the other is left? It was an idealist who first pointed 
out that the distinction of real and unreal bases itself upon the rela- 
tions in which our experiences stand in the whole system of our ex- 
perience. His discovery has been accepted by realists as well as 
idealists since ; Wundt himself falls back upon it in eliminating the 
unreal. But the impulse which has impelled Wundt to speak as he has 
done is unmistakable. 

Through and through a man of science ; convinced that the world 
of science is objective, and that it is a betrayal of it to call it mental ; 
conscious furthermore of the difficulty of getting out of the charmed 
circle of images and representations when once imprisoned in it; 
Wundt lays his hands upon the objective, — not sensation, not idea, 
but object, — at the very outset. But it seems to go without saying 
that the word ‘ object,’ as thus used, cannot be synonymous with the 
word as used in describing elements in our developed and differen- 
tiated experience. How much meaning is left to it, when we abstract 
from all this? Wundt thinks enough is left to make all the difference 
between realism and idealism. 

To continue the argument. The total content of perception is, 
says Wundt, a complex of ‘‘ matter’’ and ‘‘form.’’ Sensations are the 
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matter, and the form is the ordering of this stuff in time and space, 
and the separation of the ordered whole into single objects (p. 98). 
We are able to distinguish between the formal and the material ele- 
ments in perception because they vary independently (p. 104). Space 
and time are homogeneous, and they are necessary in the sense that 
no perception can be thought without them. In this sense they are 
a priort ; they cannot be deduced any more than red or blue; they 
are facts in the content of perception (p. 107). 

A whole of intuition can only be divided into parts in so far as it has 
multiplicity. Thus, all correlation of parts, measurement, and order- 
ing of elements, depend upon the distinguishing of form from matter. 
The science which busies itself with quantitative relations and with 
the ordering of elements is mathematics. It has to do primarily only 
with extensive quantities; its application to the intensive is a bor- 
rowed function (pp. 108-113). Motion, 7. ¢., change in space and 
time, gives us our only opportunity to measure time as an extensive 
quantity, or to compare its parts (p. 113). As the formal measure- 
ment of time can only be conceived by the help of space, we may say 
that all measurement of extensive quantities is spatial (p. 119). 

Lack of space forbids my dwelling at length upon Wundt’s doctrine 
of space and time. But I cannot forbear pointing out that he is dis- 
tinctly Kantian in finding his formal elements in the ‘ given,’ not as 
a crude ‘extensity,’ which only by elaboration becomes the space 
and time of our real world, but, so to speak, ready made. On the ~ 
other hand, he refuses to regard time as the form of the ‘inner sense,’ 
holding that all our presentations are spatio-temporal (p. 115). He 
keeps close to the actual procedure of science in emphasizing the im- 
portance of motion in the ordering of our world ; though, in follow- 
ing his discussion, we cannot help asking ourselves whether space is 
any more directly a measure of time than time is a measure of qualita- 
tive change. We undoubtedly measure time by referring to the 
motions of certain objects in nature ; but no measurement of space is 
in itself a measure of time. The distance traversed has no temporal 
significance if we abstract from the rapidity of the motion, ¢. ¢., if 
we abstract from time. Our ultimate measure of time is not, then, 
spatial. Space and time can be ultimately measured only in terms of 
themselves. 

Having gotten, in his doctrine of the ‘ given,’ an external reality 
in space and time, Wundt turns to an investigation of the dividing up of 
that reality into individual objects. The independent motion of ob- 
jects, he tells us, is what distinguishes them from one another (p. 
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120). Again there is brought to the front the distinction of subject 
and object, and the question is raised: What, in general, in our pres- 
entations, belongs to the object, and what belongs to us, the repre- 
senting subject (p. 124)? 

In his discussion of the subjective and the objective in perception 
(pp. 121-135) our author appears to be endeavoring to combine into 
one consistent doctrine views which certainly strike one, at first sight, 
as incompatible. The argument is of some length, and it deserves 
the most careful attention ; but, at the risk of doing injustice to the 
author’s thought, —a risk which I cannot avoid, —I shall indicate 
very briefly the difficulty. 

On the one hand, Wundt holds tenaciously to the uncompromising 
realism which regards the whole ‘ given’ as an object from the outset. 
Both in common thought and in science, we are told, objects are ac- 
cepted as deside the subject (our body), and not as conditioned by it. 
All natural science rests upon the assumption that objects have an ex- 
istence independent of the subject (p. 121). Our bodies influence 
other objects, and other objects influence them. Thus there arises 
the notion of an interaction of subject and object, the conceptions of 
action and passion. This we generalize in reflection, and we come 
to believe that objects must act on the subject in order to be per- 
ceived. There results the distinction between objects without, which 
act upon us, and the perceptions which result from such activities 
(pp. 123-125). This reasoning, claims Wundt, is psychological, 
not logical, and it ends in a self-contradictory doctrine. We must 
not forget that the object of perception is single, not double. The 
one object which we perceive is given directly (p. 126). 

So much for one side of the doctrine under discussion. Every ele- 
ment in the content of perception is originally equally objective, and 
all perceptual knowledge is from the first equally immediate (p. 127). 
The mediate object at which reflection arrives is nothing else than 
the immediate object as it is after certain logical corrections which fix 
its actuality (p. 127). We attain to this mediate object as follows: 
The subject, in comparing and connecting its experiences, is forced by 
the fact that different perceptions of the same object contradict each other, 
to take the whole qualitative content of sensation back into the subject. 
Such a procedure is not necessary in the case of the constant formal 
elements of perception. These, then, remain objective, and are con- 
trasted with the subjective (pp. 129-136). 

To criticise this interesting doctrine briefly is, as I have indicated, 
scarcely fair to it. Nevertheless, I must express the conviction that its 
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two halves, when put together, do not make a quite satisfactory whole. 
Are we to hold to the doctrine that the whole content of perception, — 
both matter and form, — are given as object? Or shall we modify it by 
the statement that the one element is given as object and the other 
only seems to be thus given? If we do this, we seem to reduce the 
external world which we appeared to hold within our grasp to a mere 
world of forms, — space and time are objective, and nothing more. 
Surely this is not the doctrine of science, which demands an inde- 
pendent external world, and not merely independent space and time. 
If Wundt would admit that the raw material of experience given in 
intuition is neither objective nor subjective, that such distinctions 
arise out of its differentiation and elaboration, and that the formal as 
well as the material element in intuition is, as a matter of fact, sub- 
jected to such elaboration in the building up of the concept of a real 
world, I think the difficulty could be avoided. The problem is: to 
remain a realist, and yet to recognize the truth that the conceptual 
world at which science arrives is not a something directly given in in- 
tuition. Wundt must be given the credit for recognizing clearly that 
this is the problem. I think a moderate amount of change in his 
premises would permit him to keep his conclusions, and yet not be 
taxed with inconsistency. 


The discussion of perceptual knowledge ends with the statement that, 


through reflection, the object immediately given loses its character as 
real object, and takes on that of a subjective symbol which refers to an 
object which can only be determined conceptually (p.138). The 
thinking of objects and their relations by means of conceptions is the 
province of the understanding. In the field of natural science, the 
understanding subjects objects to a conceptual investigation, using 
presentations only as signs; in psychology, which has to do with ex- 
’ perience in its immediacy, it uses conceptions only to make easier the 
analysis and synthesis of facts given in intuition (pp. 138-142). 
Assuming that all percepts which are related through their time and 
space form (7. ¢., are referred to the same time and space) must also 
be related in their content, we connect them with each other under 
the conception of a permanent thing with its properties, and reconcile 
the apparent contradictions among them (pp. 153-156). But we do 
more than this. We strive to attain to a consistent system of all our 
experiences, removing contradictions by substituting a wider system 
for a narrower wherever an apparent exception to the uniformity we 
seek seems to compel us to such a step. Some uniformities in nature 
thrust themselves upon our attention, but this in itself would carry us 
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a very little way. How does it come that, in order to attain to a con- 
sistent connection of experiences, we are willing to sublimate the whole 
living world of sense-perception into mere subjective appearance, 
and to place over against it as objective reality a purely conceptual 
construct? The explanation is to be found ‘‘in the extraordinary 
fertility of the original mutual relations of intuition and thought. All 
the laws of thought have their source in intuition. But no law leaves 
intuition unchanged, and every law has the power to reach out beyond 
its original activities, in order to subject to itself everything that can 
be the object of intuition’’ (p. 157). The system of our experiences 
tends to embrace all our experiences, and thus the principle of ground 
and consequence tends to develop into a principle of the interrelating 
of all parts of the total content of knowledge, of future, as well as of 
given experiences (pp. 159-160). 

The three fundamental disciplines which, from the standpoint of 
knowledge on the plane of the understanding, reveal themselves as the 
three necessary divisions of epistemology, — divisions demanded by the 
conditions of thought and of experience,—are: (1) The investiga- 
tion of possible forms of thought; (2) the working up of the ‘ ex- 
ternally given’ into a consistent system of objective, mediate, or 
conceptual knowledge; (3) the working up of the whole content of 
outer and inner experience into a consistent system of subjective, 
immediate, or intuitional knowledge. To these correspond, respec- 
tively, mathematics, natural science, and psychology (p. 161). 

The need of completing our knowledge of the connected system of 
our experiences brings us, says Wundt, face to face with three prob- 
lems: (1) What value for knowledge has a purely ideal system, one 
which transcends the empirically limited system of perceptions and 
conceptions of the understanding? (2) Under what conditions isa 
system embracing the totality of objective and one embracing the 
totality of subjective knowledge possible and justified? (3) What is 
the significance of the idea of a unity of both systems of knowledge, 
and how can this be brought into relation to our actual knowledge of 
the world (p. 164)? The treatment of these problems does not 
transcend the limits of all knowledge, but it does transcend knowledge 
on the plane of the understanding. The understanding aims at a 
comprehension of the connection of things ; the reason seeks their 
ground; it aims at a completion of knowledge (p. 165). ‘To mark 
the distinction, let us call those points of view from which sucha 
completion is attempted, not conceptions, but, following Kant, tdeas 
(pp. 165-166). Kant fell into the error of separating the domains 
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of understanding and reason, giving to one, experience, and to the 
other, the thing-in-itself. This error is to be avoided (pp. 166-167). 

We are concerned only with experience, and its reduction to a 
system. The reason, resting upon the mental law of ground and 
consequence, demands an endless progression in the connection of 
experiences, and at the same time, the completion of this process in 
the conception of a totality. The idea of an endless progression and 
the idea of a whole seem contradictory, but both are given in the law 
of ground and consequence. The two infinities belong together, and 
neither is possible without the other (pp. 171-173). 

In mathematics we have both real and imaginary transcendence. 
We deal with the infinitely great and the infinitely small, and also 
with such conceptions as the roots of minus quantities and #-di- 
mensional space. We may call these two forms of transcendence 
quantitative and qualitative. In mathematics transcendence has only 
a formal significance (pp. 173-179). 

In philosophy transcendence plays a réle analogous to that which it 
plays in mathematics, with the difference that we have here to do with 
matter as well as form. Thus, in so far as the content of knowledge 
is conditioned by the form, the universal validity of the former is 
given by the latter. On this ground we make such mechanical prin- 
ciples as inertia, equivalence of action and reaction, etc., universally 
valid. Again, wherever a connection of ground and consequence, 
established by our thought, leads beyond the limits of experience, it 
embraces both form and content. This establishes our right to apply 
the causal nexus to both form and content of our knowledge (pp. 184- 
186). The transcendent problems in philosophy are cosmological, 
psychological, and ontological (p. 188). 

In each case we find a two-fold progression, — inthe one direction, 
toward an absolute totality ; in the other, toward an indivisible unity. 
In dealing with the cosmological idea, we may confine our attention 
to the formal, to space and time. Thus we may arrive at the idea of 
an absolutely simple, empirically unattainable, point of space or time. 
Or we may take into consideration the matter of experience, and con- 
ceive such ideas as those of atoms, of the beginnings of our solar sys- 
tem, of a final condition of physical things, etc. Such ideas have not 
the same real significance as that of the infinite regress. We may call 
this imaginary transcendence (pp. 189-190). In the field of the 
psychological and the ontological, we cannot abstract from content. 

The psychological idea, like the cosmological, postulates a two-fold 
progression toward ultimate ideas:of unity. The one has reference to 
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the final and unanalyzable individual unity of spiritual being; the 
other, to the totality of all that is spiritual, or the universal ground of 
the whole spiritual world. Some thinkers have laid emphasis upon 
the one progression ; some upon the other. Thus there have arisen 
individualistic and universalistic hypotheses, which have been some- 
times intellectualistic, sometimes voluntaristic in character (pp. 191- 
192). 

The ontological idea, which binds into a unity nature and spirit, has 
its origin, partly in the unity of experience, and partly in the cosmo- 
logical and psychological ideas, which demand such a unification. 
We may regard the final ground of things as matter, as spirit, or as 
neither alone, but doth together. Thus we have materialism, idealism, 
and realism, as the three philosophies which, in their various forms, 
have divided the field among them (pp. 193-194). It need hardly 
be pointed out that what Wundt here calls realism, many writers have 
preferred to call monism. 

In the foregoing we have the general plan and outline of Wundt’s 
philosophical system as such. It remains for him to give an account 
of the concepts of the understanding (Part III), of the ideas of the 
reason (Part IV), and to apply his general principles in detail in the 
fields of nature and mind (Parts V and VI). 

The great influence which the philosophy of Kant has exerted upon 
Wundt’s thought is unmistakably recognizable in the structure of his 
system. He treats first of intuition and its ‘‘ forms’’ ; then presents 
us with a system of the ‘‘pure’’ concepts of the understanding, con- 
cepts which serve to order experience, and make of it a connected and 
organized whole ; finally he looks to a completion of our knowledge 
through certain ‘‘ideas’’ of the reason, which are necessary, but are 
transcendent, merely regulative, and do not carry with them a guaran- 
tee of the existence of an object corresponding to the idea (pp. 434- 
436). 

Here we have the very warp and woof of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. Nevertheless, Wundt is a Kantian with a difference. He 
eschews the a friori, and seeks his ‘forms’ in the empirically given. 
When we examine his pure concepts of the understanding, we are 
forced to conclude, I think, that they differ from what he calls em- 
pirical concepts only in being more abstract (pp. 206-226). These 
pure concepts do not form a system properly so called. Through- 
out we are concerned with abstract concepts, which have their place 
in the sciences, and undoubtedly call for careful analysis, but are not 
deduced according to a single principle or plan. In this turn given 
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to the ‘‘Kategorienlehre,’’ the empiricist will rejoice, but he may object 
to the Kantian flavor which the discussion retains, and complain that 
apriorism is not vanquished, but only kept at bay. The pure con- 
cepts of the understanding which Wundt selects for especial examina- 
tion are, the formal concepts of multiplicity, number, and function, 
and the real concepts of substance, cause, and end. 

In the analysis of these concepts our author is at his very best, and 
his pages are worthy of study by the philosopher of every school. 
Substance he conceives of as the permanent amid the changes in 
phenomena, and he traces the history of the concept, bringing us to 
the atom and the electron. Should the electrons, he tells us, be 
proved, in course of time, to be composite, recourse will be had, in 
all probability, to more ultimate changeless elements. It is the whole 
task of science to explain the changes in the properties of things 
through changes in their external relations, 7. ¢., by having recourse to 
the principle of causality (pp. 267-277). Thus, substance and cause 
are related concepts which explain the changes which take place in the 
material world. 

As the reader of Wundt’s psychology well knows, Wundt repudiates 
the concept of a soul-substance. Psychical occurrences he explains by 
referring them, under the principle of cause and effect, to other psy- 
chical occurrences, or to the impression made upon the individual 
consciousness by happenings in the world of matter. Thus, the prin- 
ciple of causality obtains in the world of mind as well as in the mate- 
rial world, but it obtains with a difference. In the former, a perma- 
nent substance is abandoned, and there can be no talk of the equivalence 
of cause and effect ; on the other hand, the concept of end becomes 
the leading principle in our judgments of ground and consequence 
(pp. 299-306). 

It is scarcely necessary to comment upon the fact that many who 
will praise warmly the admirably clear and acute account given of 
physical causation, will be inclined to marvel that the author is unable 
to see that, having abandoned soul-substance, he is compelled, in 
attributing mental occurrences to causality, to use the word causality 
in a sense quite distinct from that in which he has used it before. 
Nor will the surprise be lessened in passing on to the latter part of the 
volume, and discovering that, in the last instance, all causality is to be 
regarded as mental, that the whole phenomenal world and all changes 
in it are ultimately attributable to the interaction of wills. How are 
we to conceive this interaction? The author does not tell us. I do 
not criticise the doctrine ; I merely take this opportunity of recom- 
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mending it to the earnest consideration of the reader. We are con- 
cerned with a living issue, and the study of Wundt can shed light 
upon it. 

In considering the concept of end, Wundt contrasts the mechani- 
cal and the teleological views of the system of nature, and casts in 
his lot with the latter. He finds the true explanation of the adjust- 
ment of the organism to its environment in the interaction of the 
psychical and the physical. In the lowest organisms, he argues, w// 
is revealed ; movements are due to acts of the will, and function 
leaves its record in modification of structure. Hence, we may 
say that the will creates the body of which it appears to be the ex- 
pression (pp. 306-338). 

And now for the Transcendent Ideas (Part IV). I must dismiss 
this most interesting topic with a word. We are told that, by a 
necessity of thought, we are compelled to conceive of space and time 
as infinite totalities, and of the endless series of the subdivisions of 
spaces and times as a limitless complete series ; that, although science 
has no positive knowledge of an infinite universe of matter, and, in 
seeking the ultimate elements which will explain phenomena, is forced 
to stop at the atom, the electron, or something similar, yet we are 
compelled to think of the progression in either direction as an in- 
finite completed one (pp. 339-358) ; that we must conceive of the 
psychological unit, or of the soul, as an absolutely simple activity of 
apperception, not given in experience at all, and of no significance 
for empirical psychology, but which implies the existence of other 
similar transcendent units, which form a totality to be conceived as 
endless, though we have no empirical knowledge of such (pp. 359- 
393). Finally, the ontological idea furnishes us with a unification of 
the cosmological and of the psychological. We have no direct 
knowledge of any activity except that of our will. That which acts 
upon us must itself be will. That world of presentations which 
science regards as independent of us, we must look upon as a pro- 
duct of the interaction of a multiplicity of transcendent wills. Thus, 
the ontological regress gives us, in the one direction, ultimate in- 
dividual will-centres ; in the other, it arrives at the idea of a World- 
will, conceived after the analogy of the social will of which we have 
experience, but transcending every ethical and theological ideal (pp. 
393-434): 

Of the remainder of Wundt’s work I shall not speak. Interesting 
as it is to follow his thought in its details, the second volume adds 
nothing to the edifice which has been built up before us. Nor shall I, 
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for obvious reasons, comment upon these necessary ideas of the reason 
and their significance. I merely ask the reader to put to himself, in 
the light of the discussions contained in Part IV, the following ques- 
tions : Is Wundt a realist? Does he believe in an external world in- 
dependent of the percipient? Is he anempiricist? Does his philo- 
sophical system, as a system, rest upon the foundations furnished by 
empirical science? Or is it a modified Kantian doctrine, which con- 
tains a priori elements not clearly recognized to be such ? 

Philosophy is in a transition stage. The empiricist of to-day is not 
the crude and unreflective empiricist of an earlier time. The realist 
is not the uncompromising opponent of every suggestion made by the 
idealist that he once was. In this flux of theories, it cannot but be of 
value to consult the work of an eminent scholar, who appears to many 
to have a foot in either camp, and one whose erudition forbids the 
supposition that he is writing in ignorance of whatever facts and theo- 
ries science is in a position to offer us. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Voraussetsungen und Ziele des Erkennens. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Grundfragen der Logik. Jonas Coun. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1908. — pp. v, 526. 


The work before us offers a noteworthy and very suggestive con- 
tribution to the discussion of epistemological and logical problems, if 
not also a positive advance in theory. The writer, a professor at 
Freiburg, is a former student of natural science who was drawn into 
philosophy by the antinomies suggested by the conception of the in- 
finite, and he brings to his task a thorough grasp of recent speculation 
in mathematics and theory of science as well as of the history of 
philosophy and modern logic. With the recent English and American 
studies of logic and value, however, which might be expected to con- 
cern him closely, he seems to be wholly unacquainted. He writes 
very concisely, yet with an ease and fluency of style approaching ele- 
gance ; and to the constantly attentive reader the present paragraph is 
always perfectly clear. Not so, however, the larger division of which 
it forms a part. The structure of the argument recalls somewhat the 
magazine serial, in which complication is added to complication, and 
the mystery steadily deepens, until just before the end. It is fair to 
say that he finally fulfils his promise of giving unity and meaning to 
his investigations, but in the meantime I think he has rendered a not 
very easy task needlessly difficult. And the difficulty is increased 
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somewhat by the introduction of a private terminology, which is 
elaborated considerably beyond his present needs. 

Several motives are interwoven in the texture of the argument. 
The simplest way of viewing the book as a whole is to regard it as a 
new Critique of Pure Reason. As with Kant, his problem is the re- 
lation of Begriff and Anschauung, of the forms of thought and the 
material of thought, of science and reality, and the interpretation of 
space, time, and the categories. And for him, as for Kant, the contrast 
of Begriff and Anschauung (though the distinction is relative) marks 
an irreducible dualism. Only his work is in no sense a commentary 
upon Kant, but a positive extension of Kant’s analysis along lines of 
his own, with special reference to the conception of truth as an ex- 
pression of value. And, unlike Kant, he makes no pretence to offer a 
system either of epistemology or of logic. His conception of both, 
and of logic in particular, is based upon the analogy of modern math- 
ematical theory. Contrary to popular ideas upon the subject, mathe- 
matics is not a unified system. The prime numbers, for example, for 
which a serial formula has been vainly sought, are an uncoérdinated 
residuum resulting from the combination of the distinct processes of 
addition and multiplication. And modern mathematical theory does 
nothing more than derive its body of statements distributively from the 
several axioms underlying them, classifying the axioms, indeed, as 
prior and posterior, but leaving them in the end distinct and underived 
from any general principle. So of logic. It is a mistake to assume 
that all logical relations may be derived from the law of contradiction, 
much less from the law of identity. The processes of inversion and 
mediate inference, for example, rest upon axioms of their own, axioms 
which presuppose, indeed, the axiom of contradiction but can only be 
fully accounted for by reference to the specific aims of knowledge. 
And so again of the epistemological categories. They presuppose cer- 
tain fundamental principles, from which, however, they cannot be de- 
rived. The author’s aim is therefore to present, not a system, but an 
analysis, which he will make as coherent as possible, of the several 
postulates, — which are both presuppositions and aims, — of knowing. 
And in particular he seeks to show the bearing upon the whole problem 
of certain principles which he regards as especially his own. 

The exposition of these principles is given in Part I. They are: 
(1) the principle of immanence. Here the author gives his interpre- 
tation of the proposition, no object without a subject. When we 
undertake to know an object, what is the peculiarity of our aim? It 
is not, as commonly defined, to view the object as something inde- 
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pendent of the knower, for an object thus independent could never be 
known. It is rather to view the object from the standpoint of the ideal 
knower ; of the knower who has abstracted from all the peculiarities 
of character and position belonging to his individual self; in other 
words, from the standpoint of the superindividual ego (aderindividu- 
elles Ich). This standpoint is not that of the ‘normal’ or average 
man. Nor, the author seems to imply, is it a ‘social’ standpoint. 
Nor, again, is it ever actual. It is simply the ideal, necessary yet for- 
ever unattainable, of the conscious process so far as it seeks simply and 
purely to know. (2) Next the principle of utraquism (7. ¢., ‘ both- 
ism,’ and in plain English, dualism. ‘‘ Utraquism,’’ I suppose, is 
framed to emphasize the point that the question is of one or both, 
never of more than two). Utraquism means that in every process of 
knowing there are two irreducible elements, an element of thought 
(Denkform) and an element foreign to thought (Denk/remdes), or a 
datum. Not only, as Kant claimed, are ideas without perceptions 
empty and perceptions without ideas blind, — there can be no empty 
ideas and no blind perceptions. The vaguest form of consciousness, 
¢. g., a feeling of pleasure, so far as known, admits of affirmation or 
denial, and thus involves an element of Denkform. On the other 
hand, the purest conceptions of the superindividual ego must be con- 
ceived to contain a foreign datum, for otherwise they could not be said 
to constitute knowledge. The extent to which one element or the 
other predominates varies, however, with different departments of 
thought, and the study of these variations is one feature of the author’s 
task. (3) Finally, we come to his theory of the judgment-relation, 
t. ¢., of the relation involved in the judgment. The traditional logic 
recognizes only one form of relation, which is expressed by the copula 
‘is’ in the form A is B, and is commonly interpreted as a relation 
of subsumption, sometimes erroneously as one of equality or of partial 
identity. But even ‘is’ has many meanings, as illustrated by ‘ this 
dog is brown,’ ‘the dog is a mammal,’ ‘my friend is in Paris.’ 
And as a matter of fact there may be as many relations of terms in the 
judgment as there are relations of objects conceivable in thought. 
The analysis of the various relations determined by the axioms of in- 
version and mediate inference forms one of the interesting episodes of 
the book, but it cannot be given here even in summary. It may be 
said that the bearing of this principle upon his subsequent investiga- 
tions, though not altogether obscure, is not so well made out as that 
of the other two. But it furnishes a basis for a statement of his main 
problem: Does the judgment-relation determine the order (Zusam- 
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menhang) of objects, or conversely? How far does thought control 
things? Granting the control of thought where the objects are ab- 
stracted qualities, still what shall we say of objects concretely located 
(demonstriert) in space and time? 

This brings us to Part II, which is perhaps the most significant 
portion of the book. Here the author proposes, through the medium 
of a very intelligible summary and criticism of certain recent develop- 
ments in mathematical speculation, an epistemological theory of (1) 
number and (2) space, in which they are interpreted as conditions 
which must be fulfilled by an object which is to be known. (1) 
Number is that which is true of an object by virtue of its being merely 
asserted, or posited. The first demand of knowledge is, let there be 
something, — not a wholly blind something, which would not be dis- 
tinguishable from nothing, but a something which may be held fast in 
thought and treated as self-identical and distinct from other some- 
things, 7. ¢., let there be a “hing. As just fulfilling this condition, any- 
thing may be substituted for any other, and from this possibility of 
substitution we have the concept of number. Number is thus the ful- 
filment in the object of the law of identity, which, according to the 
author, applies primarily to objects and not to the relations of objects, 
to the terms of a judgment rather than to their relation. But identity 
of objects, though nothing more is asserted, implies diversity of con- 
tent. Otherwise even the equation 1 = 1 would be meaningless.’ 
And so, even here, in the region of purest construction, thought-form 
implies a foreign datum. In other words, pure mathematics is not 
pure thought, but only thought with a minimum of foreign matter. 
This theory of number is contrasted as utraquistic, on one side with 
the (rationalistic) theory of Russell, for whom number is the represen- 
tative of ultimate logical classes, and on the other side with the (sen- 
sualistic) theory of Helmholtz and Kronecker, for whom number is an 
association of objects with arbitrary signs. 

(2) As postulated of reality, space is homogeneous and continuous. 
Russell and Cantor have endeavored to derive these characters from 
those of the well-ordered number-series, and so to derive space from 
number. Their method is to fill up the gaps between the natural 
numbers with infinite series of rational numbers, each of which series 
will then be limited by two natural numbers (¢. g., the numbers 1 and 
2), and thus will constitute an infinite whole. But, according to the 


' Here and elsewhere, the author emphasizes the point that mere identity, or again 
purely symmetrical relation, of subject and predicate would leave the thought just 
where it is and never admit of any further inference. 
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author, such a series presupposes that all the rational numbers between 
1 and 2 can be reduced to fractions of a common denominator ; 
whereas, let your denominator be as great as you please, there will 
always be rational numbers not covered by it. The series, therefore, 
while infinite, will never constitute a whole, and it will consequently 
never finally fill the gap between 1 and 2. An infinite series can 
never be a whole. Fora series can never determine its own limits. 
A limit implies something which can be transcended, hence something 
beyond the series limited. The series of rational numbers from 1 to 2 
acquires its limits only by being thrust between the two natural num- 
bers, which, however, have been derived from axioms other than 
those of the series and are thus not properly members of it. Not only, 
then, is continuity not to be derived from number, but the same is 
true of the so-called extensions of number, such as fractions and irra- 
tional numbers. Their construction presupposes other axioms beyond 
those of the natural numbers. 

Why, then, is space homogeneous and continuous? Because, ac- 
cording to the author’s theory, these characters are fundamental con- 
ditions of objective identification (#derindividuelle Demonstrierbar- 
kcit). The possibility of pointing out and identifying an object 
presupposes an order of objects which is independent of their con- 
tent. In other words, the object must admit of theoretical construc- 
tion and control. Objective identification, however, presupposes an 
order of objects independent of their relations to individual subjects. 
The fulfilment of these conditions is a continuous and homogeneous 
space. Here the structure of an object is not dependent upon the 
point from which it is viewed, the object is not fractured or distorted 
by being moved from one location to another (which would not be 
the case if space were a number-series), and its content is independent 
of its location. As regards the object space is absolutely passive and 
accommodating. By this argument the author derives space (and 
also time) from the fundamental postulates of knowledge, and at the 
same time bridges the difference which Kant left between the forms 
of intuition and the forms of thought. His argument is not uncon- 
vincing, and it suggests various lines of elaboration. Certainly it 
seems that the demand for clearness and objectivity has a tendency 
to drive us to spatial modes of distinction. We should ask nothing 
further if only he could produce an epistemological derivation for 
our three dimensions. Here, however, he is in difficulty. The 
postulates of measurement call, indeed, for free movement, and 
hence for a plurality of dimensions, but with regard to our trinity 
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he can only claim, plausibly enough, that it must represent some 
postulate of knowing still to be analyzed. 

Part III and the concluding Part IV may conveniently be con- 
sidered together, as giving his general theory of the relation of science 
and reality. In Part IV, however, there is a treatment of the more 
general categories (for Kant the ‘‘forms of thought’’) as distinct 
from the categories of definite construction and identification dealt 
with in Part III. The categories specifically defined are those of 
comparability, substantiality, and causality. I must omit any further 
reference to them except to note, here again, that, while they all pre- 
suppose the general postulates of knowledge, no complete system or 
list of them is regarded by the author as possible. For example, 
they are not, as Schopenhauer claims, all to be derived from cause, 
nor, as the physicists tend to hold, is cause to be derived from the 
conservation of energy (substance). The conservation-law in itself 
furnishes no ground for change, and a world governed by it exclu- 
sively would consist at best of an unending repetition of the same 
cycle of events. 

There are various conceptions of reality. Scientific reality, how- 
ever,— the world of scientific construction, — may be contrasted with 
living reality (Zriebende Wirklichkeit), the world of concrete life and 
experience. The ideal of scientific reality is a closed, articulated 
system, but the living reality is inexhaustible, though it points to an 
ideal unity of its own. The relation of scientific to living reality 
varies, however, with the different sciences. The sciences may be 
arranged in the following series: mathematics, physics, biology, psy- 
chology, the value-sciences, history. Only the first can be satisfied 
with the principles of pure construction. Each of the others has to 
introduce ‘‘ completing principles,’’ of a more or less teleological 
nature, in order to organize its subject-matter. But, on the other hand, 
each, so far as it is remote from constructive unity, is nearer to the 
living reality. And so there is a fundamental antithesis between 
science and (living) reality. The very peculiarity of knowing,— that 
of objective construction, — means that thinking, or knowing, must 
forever face an element foreign to thought. And yet the ideal of 
knowing is not merely to organize, but to organize all reality. What 
it all means, then, is that science of itself points to an ideal beyond 
science, logic to a hyperlogical ideal. 

What, then, is the final meaning of knowledge? The answer, so 
far as given, is to be found in the author’s conception of logic as a 
study of value ( Wertwissenschaft). This conception dominates the 
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book asa whole. As a matter of value, truth-value takes its place 
with moral, esthetic, and other values, and a given codrdination of all 
these values would constitute a personal We/tanschauung, the analysis 
of which furnishes the task for philosophy in the widest sense. It 
seems, then, that in last analysis the author’s utraquism is also a 
thorough-going idealism, though his statement of his general point of 
view leaves many questions unanswered. One point, however, is 
significant, namely, the bearing of his logical doctrine upon the 
problem of free will. Free will implies for us the possibility of 
change, yet the world of science is a determinate and closed system. 
The solution of the antinomy lies in the conception of the world of 
science as the expression of an ideal, never, indeed, finally attainable 
but always to be striven for. In other words, science is not a copy of 
what once for all exists. It is true that for common thought the com- 
pletely determinate world is, paradoxically, both a presupposition and 
a goal of knowledge ( Voraussetsung und Ziel). But the presupposi- 
tion becomes simply an ideal when logic is treated critically as a study 
of value. And this removes the impossibility of change; for ina 
world to be constructed yet never finally completed there is always 
room for change. 

The book offers a rich field for critical discussion into which I may 
hardly enter. It should be said that the author’s conception of the 
relation of science and reality is not altogether new. It is prefigured 
in Royce’s distinction of the world of description and the world 
of appreciation,’ and I have also made it the basis of an extended 
analysis of the motives underlying hedonistic and idealistic theories of 
morality.” These details in no wise diminish the fruitfulness and sug- 
gestiveness of the conception at the hands of the author. But, con- 
sidering the nature of his subject, I think he may be held accountable 
for the extent to which his work suffers from his total neglect, or 
ignorance, of the literature of value contributed by Royce, James, 
Dewey, Baldwin, and the English pragmatists. It is significant that 
the question of the relation of science to social or practical action, of 
truth-value to social and economic values, is never even raised. His 
analysis of truth-value ends in the ‘‘ self-guarantee of truth.’’ 

And this suggests a final point. One of the most valuable features 
of his work is his critical handling of the traditional logic, — which he 
calls the subsumption logic. To my view the most conspicuous feature 
of the traditional logic, directly suggested by the relation of subsump- 


1 The World and the Individual, Second Series, p. 26 ff. 
2 An Introductory Study of Ethics, Chapters XIV, XV, and XVII. 
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tion, is its rectilinear mode of derivation in one direction only, and 
its consequent reference of all truth to certain opaque absolutes, either 
axioms or facts. ‘This feature is accepted by the author without criti- 
cism. Indeed, his whole work is a search for such ultimates, of which 
the ‘‘ self-guarantee of truth’’ is anexample. And it is worth noting 
that his criticism of mathematical theory never touches its logical 
method. Yet just here, I should think, the question ought to arise, 
especially when, as in modern mathematics, one compares different 
types of space-systems. The slightest consideration of the axiom of 
parallels as determining our own type would seem to suggest that any 
other of its characters would do as well, and that the ‘axioms’ have 
therefore no prior validity but are simply members of a democratic 
system. 
WARNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. 
By Epwarp Braprorp TITCHENER. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1908. — pp. ix, 404. 

‘* The system of psychology rests upon a three-fold foundation : 
the doctrine of sensation and image, the elementary doctrine of feel- 
ing, and the doctrine of attention.’’ A sensation in psychology, by 
way of orientation, is ‘‘any sense-process that cannot be further 
analyzed by introspection,’’ and this must be distinguished from the 
sensation of psychophysics which is the supposed sense-correlate of an 
elementary excitatory process posited by a physiological theory. Thus 
white is psychologically an elementary sensation while, according to 
the Young-Helmholtz theory, it is psychophysically compounded of 
three elements. An attribute of sensation, in psychology, is any 
aspect or moment or dimension which is inseparable,— without which 
the sensation vanishes: and the attributes of a sensation can ordinarily, 
but not always, vary independently of one another,— one quality in 
several intensities, one intensity of several qualities. Attributes are 
intensive or qualitative. All intensive attribute is changing when a 
sensation ‘‘ moves along the shortest path to or from the zero-point ’’; 
a qualitative ‘‘when it moves in a direction that neither carries it 
towards nor withdraws it from the zero-point ’’ (Miiller). The quali- 
tative attributes are special in the several senses, while the intensive 
are (with a few exceptions) common; and are, namely, intensity 
proper, extensity, duration, and clearness. This last ‘‘ is the attribute 
which distinguishes the ‘ focal’ from the ‘ marginal’ sensation ; it is 
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the attribute whose variation reflects the ‘ distribution of attention.’ ’’ 
The qualitative is usually taken as the individualizing attribute of a 
sensation. We call it one and the same sensation so long as its quality 
remains, though all its other attributes may have changed; while if 
the quality alone changes, even very slightly, we call it a different 
sensation. This usage is inexact but may be allowed to pass. 

The second lecture deals with the criteria of affection and the ques- 
tion whether the affections (pleasantness and unpleasantness) are to 
be classed as sensations or as something generically other. The 
generic difference, if there be one, must be such as to appear in a 
comparison of two simple elements,— a single affective element with 
a single sensation. ‘‘ As thought differs from emotion, so must the 
element of thought, the sensation, differ from the element of emotion, 
the affection.’” Hereupon the following alleged distinctions are passed 
in review and dismissed : The ‘ objectivity ’ of sensation versus the ‘ sub- 
jectivity’ of affection, a distinction which allows of three interpreta- 
tions, (a) that affections tend to fuse as sensations do not (Wundt), 
(4) that the former differ between individual subjects as the latter do 
not, (¢) that affections cannot appear without sensations while sensa- 
tions can stand in consciousness alone ; the distinction of localizable 
versus not localizable, (a) in space, (4) in consciousness; the distinction 
of difference versus antagonism, 7. ¢., that sensations merely differ from 
one another while in affection pleasant is the precise opposite of un- 
_ pleasant ; the distinction of peripherally versus centrally excited ; and 
of persisting versus not persisting, under habituation. All these dis- 
tinctions are either not empirically discoverable or else not adequate as 
generic differentiation between affection and feeling. The true dis- 
tinction, Professor Titchener finds, is connected with the intensive 
attribute of clearness ; it is ‘‘ that affections lack, what all sensations 
possess, the attribute of clearness. Attention to a sensation means 
always that the sensation becomes clear ; attention to an affection is 
impossible.’’ Of the other alleged distinctions, that of the differ- 
ence between sensations and the antagonism of feelings is the only 
one that deserves very serious consideration, and it is by no means 
conclusively established. It is also not a difference which would 
appear from a comparison of two single elements. 

The third lecture has for its text Stumpf’s paper Ueber Gefiihis- 
empfindungen. Stumpf argues that the affections are not a distinct 
genus of mental elements, but are a species of sensation, and he vir- 
tually identifies unpleasantness with the pain sensation, and pleasant 
ness with the sensation called tickle, which is for him akin to itch, 
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lust, etc. Such a view seems scarcely tenable, since ‘‘ both itch 
and pain may be, according to circumstances, pleasant, indifferent, 
or unpleasant.’’ But furthermore the view seems to exclude artificially 
from the category of affection the ‘ higher’ feelings which can certainly 
be pleasant and unpleasant ; and Stumpf does consider these apart under 
the name Gemiitsbewegung. And another serious difficulty arises ‘‘ in 
connection with the affective tone of moderately and weakly intensive 
sensations of sight and sound, taste and smell.’’ What organs of pain 
and tickle are concomitantly stimulated with these senses? Thus this 
effort to make affection a kind of sensation, fails. To the reviewer it 
seems that, while the two affections are certainly not respectively pain 
and tickle, they might still be accounted in and for themselves two 
species of sensation, namely, the sensory qualities of pleasant and un- 
pleasant. But then, again, no very mighty issue depends on this 
generic identity or difference between sensation and affection, invet- 
erately as the question recurs, until we have a suitable definition of 
what a generic difference in such a case might be. Why, as for Pro- 
fessor Titchener, does the fact that affections lack the intensive attri- 
bute of clearness distinguish them generically from sensations, while 
for some other qualities the lack of the intensive attribute of extension 
constitutes no such generic distinction ? Such may truly be the case, 
but everything hangs, clearly, on the definition of ‘ generic.’ 

The fourth lecture is devoted to Wundt’s tridimensional theory of 
feeling. The genesis of this remarkable chapter of Wundt’s psy- 
chology is so expounded that the most interesting side-lights are cast 
on the psychology of its author. The systematic upshot is ‘‘ that 
organic sensations are responsible for the dimensions of excitement- 
depression and tension-relaxation.’’ For, as Hayes and others have 
found : (a) ‘‘ Judgments of pleasantness and unpleasantness are direct, 
easy, and natural;’’ (4) ‘‘ judgments of excitement are less direct, 
and the term is equivocal. . . . Judgments of depression are, in their 
turn, distinctly less direct than those of excitement, and are often 
associatively mediated. There is no evidence of a dimension of ex- 
citement-depression, still less of a number of exciting and depressing 
qualities ;’’ (¢) ‘judgments of tension are easy; but tension is 
described, throughout, in kinzsthetic terms. . . . Nowhere is there 
evidence, in this third case, either of a new affective dimension or of 
specific qualities.’’ In conclusion, the author says: ‘‘ Wundt’s tri- 
dimensional theory of feelings shows, as it were in typical form, the 
peculiar features that distinguish his psychology at large. Wundt has, 
in an eminent degree, the power of generalization, and his generaliza- 
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tions cover, — as generalizations oftentimes do not !—an encyclo- 
pedic range of detailed knowledge. But the exercise of this very 
power leads him to put a certain stamp of finality upon his theories, as 
if questions were settled in the act of systematization. You know what 
I am thinking of: the theory of space perception, the theory of atten- 
tion, the definition and demarcation of psychology itself. The affec- 
tive theory which we have been discussing is typical, then, both for 
good and for bad. It is good, in that it gives rounded and complete 
expression to a psychological tendency that, in many minds, has been 
struggling for utterance. It is bad, in that it offers a solution, ready- 
made, of problems which in actual fact are ripe only for preliminary 
and tentative discussion.”’ 

Professor Titchener offers (in the eighth lecture) his own theory of 
affection. The affections appear ‘‘as mental processes of the same 
general kind as sensations, and as mental processes that might, under 
favorable conditions, have developed into sensations. I hazard the 
guess that the ‘ peripheral organs’ of feeling are the free afferent nerve- 
endings distributed to the various tissues of the body [excepting those 
to the periphery]; and I take these free endings to represent a lower 
level of development than the specialized receptive organ. Hence we 
have peripheral organs of sense, but no ‘ organs,’ in the strict meaning 
of the term, for affective processes. Had mental development been 
carried farther, pleasantness and unpleasantness might have become 
sensations... .’’ This theory explains, ‘‘ first, the obscurity of feel- 
ing, the absence of the attribute of clearness. Affective processes are 
processes whose development has been arrested ; they have not attained, 
and now they never can attain, to clear consciousness. . . . The 
theory explains, secondly, the movement of affective processes between 
opposites, and the relation of this movement to the health and harm, 
the weal and woe of the organism. For the excitatory processes will 
report the ‘tone’ of the bodily systems from which they proceed, and 
the report will vary, and can only vary, between ‘ good’ and ‘ bad.’ 
. . . And, lastly, the theory explains the introspective resemblance 
between affections and organic sensations.’’ 

The fifth lecture, leaving the topic of feeling, deals with attention 
as sensory clearness. ‘‘ Popular psychology regards attention, indif- 
ferently, as faculty and as manifestation of faculty . . . the influence 
of the popular conception is still shown in the tendency to treat the 
attentive consciousness as a whole, to synthetize objective and subjec- 
tive, incidental and essential, in a single view.’’ Whereas, ‘‘an 
elementary psychology of attention will deal, not with the facts of 
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attentional accommodation, but rather with the ‘rise’ of the single 
sensation.’’ Pursuant to this aim, five types of attention theory are 
examined and are found all to recognize that attention involves c/ear- 
ness of the content ‘attended to’: ‘‘ clearness is, so to say, the first 
thing that men lay hands on, when they begin to speak about atten- 
tion.’’ Thus for Professor Titchener the essence of attention lies in 
the degree of clearness of the content. The remainder of the lecture 
summarizes the empirical conditions under which a sensation gains 
maximal clearness in consciousness. 

The succeeding two lectures elucidate the psychology of clearness 
under the headings of seven laws of attention. Among the most in- 
teresting of these discussions we mention, that on fluctuations of the at- 
tention (the sixth), that on the two levels, 7. ¢., the focal and marginal, 
of consciousness (the second), that on the relation of clearness to other 
attributes (the first), and that on prior entry (the fourth). But all 
are interesting, and all present important issues. 

The concluding lecture is devoted to the relation of attention to 
feeling, active and passive attention, motor theories of attention, etc. 
As to the first, we can attend and act without feeling, but cannot 
feel without attending ; or (to state this last more exactly) the obscure 
contents of a two-level consciousness cannot be so strongly ‘ toned’ 
as the clear contents. The distinction between active and passive 
attention is retained from considerations that are genetic rather than 
descriptive. And, lastly, Professor Titchener is adverse to motor 
theories of attention. 

One misunderstanding is to be forestalled. It seems as if in con- 
nection with both the topics of this volume, the single element of con- 
sciousness is too much emphasized,—affection as a single element, 
attention as affecting the single element: whereas the attitude theory 
of feeling, for instance, and volitional and apperceptional theories of 
attention necessarily relate, not to the single elements, but to the 
configuration and change of groups of conscious elements. And thus 
such theories seem to be unduly neglected. But Professor Titchener 
says, ‘‘an elementary psychology of attention will deal, not with the 
facts of attentional accommodation, but rather with the ‘ rise’ of the 
single sensation; . . . not with the gross facts of attentional inertia, 
but rather with the absolute temporal limen and the carrying power 
of clearness under simple conditions.’’ And again, ‘‘ an elementary 
psychology [of attention] will deal with the sensation, under its 
aspect of clearness.’’ In both cases the emphasis is apparently to be 
laid on e/ementary, and since the same word occurs in the title of the 
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volume, one is doubtless to infer that Professor Titchener has inten- 
tionally singled out the elementary, or ‘ clearness,’ side of attention, 
and intentionally neglected other aspects. The same may be true of 
feeling. Nevertheless, one is bound to be somewhat misled here, 
since many considerations are touched on which are not, under our 
present definition, elementary: thus a strictly ‘ elementary’ treatment 
would surely not even mention motor-theories. And so some views 
are made unintentionally to look very small indeed,— views for which 
something can be said. 

Such is the main outline of this volume, and yet so to present it is 
to present a bough stripped of its leaves ; whereas the leaves are here 
numerous and vital. The book gathers in many facts and many 
opinions and weighs them against one another with all skill, caution, 
and impartiality; and the argument is everywhere well-articulated 
and closely-knit. The lectures are called ‘elementary’ with scant 
justice, since they are obviously the product of a mature and con- 
structive scholarship and are not, after all, quite elementary even in 
the aspects treated. The concept of clearness (which others have 
called ‘ vividness,’ Zindringlichkeit, etc., and which has never had 
all the critical discussion that it requires) is here brought to the fore, 
and one could only wish that other and not ‘elementary’ matters, 
such as motor theories of attention, had been given more space. But 
this is to wish that Professor Titchener immediately write us another 
volume — the Advanced Lectures. 


Epwin B. Ho tr. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Zur Wiedergeburt des Idealismus : Philosophische Studien. Von FERpI- 
NAND Jacos SCHMIDT. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 
1908.— pp. 325. 

The idealistic philosophy of Kant and his successo:s is the one contri- 
bution of transcendent worth made by the German people to human cul- 
ture ; the application of the principles of this philosophy in the reorgani- 
zation of human life and society is the great work which Germans are 
called upon to lead to-day. Such is the earnest conviction of Herr Schmidt, 
and he makes it the theme of an interesting and inspiring book. The 
truth of idealism, that the world is the creation of thought or reason, was 
first apprehended by the Greeks, but only abstractly and in idea, not con- 
cretely and as a living force able to renew and transform human life and 
conduct. The second stage in the development of idealism occurred 
when the Christian Church attempted to apply its principles in the moral 
and religious sphere, teaching that God is a Spirit and must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. But the divine Spirit was regarded as an object of 
faith abstractly removed from the world, — able to save man from the world 
but not able to transform and spiritualize the world. Thus the idealism of 
the Church was one-sided and subjective. The third stage in this develop- 
ment falls within the period from 1780 to 1830, when the foundations of a 
true objective idealism were securely laid by Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. That ‘spirit’ which these philosophers found immanent in the 
world is an infinite or absolute thought which embraces everything real 
within itself, reconciling all the oppositions and overcoming all the limita- 
tions of finitude. They discovered the method of absolute thought and 
showed how it is progressively realized in the world. Of this infinite prin- 
ciple every human being is an expression. But the individual learns the 
truth concerning himself and his relation to the world only in so far as by 
the exercise of thought he rises above the limitations of sense and em- 
braces within the unity of his consciousness the infinite totality of things, 
—jin this way participating in that absolute experience which is the ground 
and source of his being. As in the theoretical sphere man thus attains to 
a knowledge of the truth, so in the practical sphere he gains the freedom 
of complete self-determination only by negating his desires as a particu- 
lar individual and devoting himself to the realization of the universal ends 
of the world-spirit. 

The defect of German idealism lies not in the character of its central 
doctrine, our author believes, but in the fact that this doctrine was fully 

developed only on the side of theory and its practical applications were 
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almost entirely neglected. Thus it came to be regarded as an intellectual 
creation, a speculative achievement without any bearing upon the problems 
of practical life. Hence, when the need was felt in the middle of the last 
century for a philosophical principle to serve asa basis of political and 
social reconstruction, the leaders of reform turned not to idealistic philos- 
ophy but to empirical psychology. This psychology disregards the higher 
organizing activity of thought which unites men in a community of intelli- 
gence, and finds the essential part of human nature in the feelings and per- 
ceptions, desires and impulses, peculiar to individuals. In close connec- 
tion with such psychology, therefore, Marx and his followers have devel- 
oped an economic materialism which is the philosophy underlying the 
present socialistic propaganda. It starts from the conception of man as 
a physical individual having certain fundamental bodily needs and natural 
desires, and would reorganize the entire system of social activities and re- 
lationships so that each and all may contribute directly or indirectly to the 
satisfaction of these needs. The whole socialistic movement is fore-doomed 
to failure because of the false philosophy on which it is based ; for, as nat- 
ural beings, men are isolated and competing, and it is only through their 
higher spiritual activities that they are capable of communion and coéper- 
ation. The standpoint of modern capitalism is equally false and untenable. 
It is a natural outcome of the individualistic ethics of Protestantism. Asa 
social theory capitalism has more of the true idealism in it than has social- 
ism. For the aim of its industrial system is not simply the satisfaction of 
man's physical needs, but the subjugation of nature and the exploitation of 
its resources in the realization of human purposes. But, in its insistence 
upon the property-rights of individuals, capitalism tends to increase their 
isolation and confirm their finitude, ultimately making them slaves to ma- 
terial possessions. The true idealism when revived will exhibit the falsity 
of these two opposing influences in present-day society, and will point the 
way to a satisfactory solution of those social and political problems which 
press in upon us with alarming urgency. Recognizing that all human 
individuals and all natural objects have their source in the infinite spirit, 
the aim of this coming movement will be so to reconstruct social and polit- 
ical institutions that all men may experience in the discharge of their 
functions in society a full development of their own latent spiritual capaci- 
ties, and in the identification of themselves with the larger life of humanity, 
a complete realization of their own potential infinitude. 

The author makes many other applications of the principles of idealism 
to special problems, social, religious, and educational. Some of the ques- 
tions discussed are primarily of interest to Germans, — such as the higher 
education of women in Germany, —and others have a general importance. 
But if any one believes that the idealism of Kant and Hegel has no mes- 
sage for the present day or that ‘ Hegelian absolutism’ is incapable of fur- 
nishing a program of social and ethical reform, let him read this book, and 
if not convinced to the contrary, he will at least be given food for thought. 
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Friends of idealism will welcome this demonstration of its ability to provide 
a solution for the practical problems of the hour. For they have always 
believed that while the truth of this philosophy is shown, not by its practical 
value, but by its inner consistency and comprehensiveness, still by virtue 
of its truth it possesses greater value as a rule of life and practice than 
many so-called ‘ practical’ philosophies whose claim to be true rests solely 
upon the fact that they are useful in solving practical difficulties. 


W. WRIGHT. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


Buddhism and Immortality. By WILLIAM STURGIS BIGELOW. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. — pp. 75. 


This little book contains the ‘‘ Ingersoll lecture on the immortality of 
man'’ delivered before Harvard University in 1908. Its title is somewhat 
misleading, for the view of immortality here set forth is not that of Buddha 
himself, but that of the Tendai and Shingon sectsin Japan. These sects, like 
most Japanese Buddhism, represent the teaching of the ‘Greater Vehicle’ 
of the Northern Church, and its peculiar blending of original Buddhism 
with Sivaistic Hinduism. As this teaching was brought into Japan some 
thirteen hundred years after Buddha's death, from China, where further 
modification was possible, it will be seen that the ideas of these two sects 
are the result of a very long and complex history. As they are to-day, 
they contain much that Buddha would not have recognized, and some- 
thing that he or his early followers would probably have condemned as 
‘heretical puppet-show."’ 

The lecture is not, however, concerned with the history of these ideas, but 
merely with their exposition in modern language. A man consists of states 
of consciousness, we are told. The question of individua/ persistence is 
therefore identical with that as to how long these states persist. They may 
be enumerated as sensory impressions, including pleasures and pains, and 
habitual reactions to these impressions, including emotions, desires, and 
‘aptitudes.’ The sensations are obviously transitory. The states which 
persist longest, and which are transmitted by heredity, as biology holds, 
or by Karma, according to Buddhism, are the most habitual reactions, the 
sum of which we usually call character. But what is innermost and most 
essential in consciousness is the will, to which the other forms are objec- 
tive, while it is never objective to them. In itself it is free and creative ; 
but its connection with a ‘‘ material personality ’’ or body imposes certain 
restraints upon it. Furthermore, all consciousness in itself is one. It is 
only through its dependence, in direct sensory consciousness, upon matter, 
which is conditioned by space and time, that it takes in any way the form 
of separation and division. ‘‘ The difference in beings, therefore, is how 
much they realize of this universal consciousness. The process of evolu- 
tion is the process of increase of the amount realized. The only thing that 
prevents a man from realizing the whole of it is the accumulated habit of 
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countless generations of thinking in terms of self, that is, of the material 
self.’ We can hasten our return to this limitless consciousness, which is 
also limitless will, by ‘‘doing good actions,’’ which are always self-deny- 
ing, and by ‘‘ the direct action of the will on the character.’’ This second 
way is dangerous, however, save for those well grounded in ordinary mor- 
ality. ‘‘ The ultimate object of life is to acquire freedom from the limita- 
tions of the material world by substituting volitional for sensory conscious- 
ness,"’ thus to shake off separate individuality, and to enter into the peace 
of Nirvana. 

Such, in very brief outline, is Dr. Bigelow’s argument. he is evidently 
expounding a view with which he is in thorough sympathy, and does so 
with much skill. No conventional classification, such as materialism or 
idealism, as he justly remarks, is entirely adequate for a system of ideas 
so varied in origin, and so complex in their present connection and depend- 
ence. As it is here submitted as a philosophy of life, however, it is per- 
tinent to remark that it seems to involve at least three unfounded assump- 
tions : that, in Dr. Bigelow’s own words, ‘‘ broadly speaking, what is done 
for one’s self is bad ; what is done for some one else is good ;"’ that all 
human individuality is constituted by material limitations only ; and that 
there is such a thing as a will entirely independent of and separable from 
the other factors in conscious experience. 

The evidence for rebirth instead of heredity which is given is interesting 
in the mouth of a physician, especially the statement that the close resem- 
blance of grandchild to grandparent usually occurs only once in a genera- 
tion, and when the grandparent has been dead less than ten years. 
‘*Heredity by physical transmission,’’ remarks Dr. Bigelow, ‘‘ offers no 
explanation of either fact. Whereas, from three to ten years is the ordi- 
nary interval for reincarnation, and the single resemblance is the natural 
result of the rebirth of a single soul."’ These are certainly to be classed 
with the things which are interesting if true; but one would like to know 
the authority for them. 

As an attempt to interpret Oriental ideas to western minds, the book 
deserves high praise. In particular, the exposition of Karma is admirable ; 
and the nobler side of Japanese Buddhist doctrine is brought before the 


reader very effectively. 
EpMuUND H. HOLLANDS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. By CHARLES GRAY 
SHaw. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1908. — pp. xii, 279. 


It is a little difficult to convey an adequate notion of Professor Shaw's 
book. Not only does the nature of the results not lend itself easily to a 
summary statement, but the personal equation also is likely to enter a good 
deal into one’s judgment, There are readers to whom it will undoubtedly 
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appeal as a notably profound and penetrating study, while I can easily con- 
ceive that to another type of mind it will seem a rather unintelligible ex- 
ample of a vicious philosophical method. Personally I am a little inclined 
to feel that there may be some excuse for both judgments. Certainly not 
much is done to conciliate a possibly hostile critic by telling him in a clear 
and straightforward way just what the point is. If one were inclined to be 
ill-tempered, one might complain that the author has at times a preference 
for saying a thing several ways obscurely, rather than one way clearly. 
This is specially in evidence in the early part of the book, so that the reader 
is fortunate if at the end of a hundred pages he begins to get a notion of 
what it is all about. This may be inherent in the nature of the subject 
matter, but I hardly think it is. The writer's style is suggestive and cumu- 
lative rather than systematic or argumentative. He depends, for convey- 
ing his meaning, upon building it up gradually in the reader's mind 
through a leisurely succession of partial insights, a turning of his subject 
from side to side with frequent repetitions, intended to let in each a little 
additional light. The justification for this probably is, that the main out- 
come is to recommend not so much a set of particular doctrines as the va- 
lidity of a certain type of experience, whose understanding depends upon 
the whole spiritual background. But he does not sufficiently remember 
that while he has himself the clue for interpreting his utterances, the reader 
is still without this. The result is that what is intended to be illuminating 
is, through a certain lack of incisiveness, too apt to be, instead, cryptic and 
a little disheartening, and the real merits of the book are therefore likely to 
be overlooked by the less persevering. 

However when — or if—one gets the meaning that is there, it is well 
worth considering. Professor Shaw approaches religion from what he calls 
the cultural, as opposed to the metaphysical and to the psychological or 
anthropological standpoints. The nature of religion he finds in the con- 
demnation and negation of the natural world, and the effort of the soul to 
find a home in a supersensible realm in which it shall realize itself and 
attain to blessedness. The purpose of the book is to demarcate this sphere 
of religion as a living form of man’s spiritual life, limited, therefore, from 
within rather than from without, and carrying within itself the test of its 
own objective validity, —a matter not of the perception of utilities in the 
world of sense, or the deduction of values in the world of concepts, but of 
the soul's destiny in the spiritual world order. As such a concrete form of 
human experience, it is nothing if not positive and historical, and therefore 
is to be interpreted rather in the light of zsthetics and rights, than 
of logic or ethics. This breaking of the connection between religion and 
speculative theory is perhaps most definitely the main impression which the 
book leaves. The finding of the positive content of the spiritual life in the 
conception of the social consciousness suggests a positive philosophy which 
is of interest, but it is left in too schematic a form to be easily amenable to 
criticism. 
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Whatever the judgment upon its results, the book shows an originality 
and independence which clearly indicate that it is drawing upon a fund of 
genuine and first-hand experience. One comes across every now and then 
a bit of real and even striking insight, emphasized at times by a well-turned 
and effective sentence. Whether the outcome is satisfactory will of course 
be judged differently according to one’s philosophical prepossessions. My 
own impression is,— though I confess I am not sure that I have got fully 
the bearings of Professor Shaw's position,—that our intellectual under- 
standing as shown in ethical or metaphysical theory has been interpreted 
too abstractly, and separated too sharply from the sphere of religion. That 
religion has its originin human nature rather than human reason, that it 
begins not with a bit of curiosity about the world but with a mighty con- 
cern for human life, that the idea of God springs spontaneously from the 
religious consciousness rather than is the outcome of theistic argumentation, 
is both true, and eminently important. The doubt that I feel about the 
attitude of Professor Shaw, and of those who think like him, has to do with 
the apparent tendency to suppose that when we have shown that religious 
knowledge is not the same as knowledge about religion, we are thereby at 
liberty to regard the latter as superfluous. It may be that I do not attain 
to the religious life primarily through my reason, and that when I am thus 
reasoning I am not in enjoyment of religious blessedness. But, on the 
other hand, when I am immersed in the religious satisfaction I am equally 
not a philosopher. And one may still think that rational processes have a 
real part to play in dealing with the religious object, not indeed as a form 
of religion, but in my capacity as an intellectual being. For it is the very 
essence of reason that it claims to comprehend and evaluate the whole of 
life. Professor Shaw would seem to me, — again if I do not misinterpret 
him,—to withdraw the concepts of religion within its own special sphere, 
and in so doing to ignore certain just claims of the rational will to under- 
stand. Religion, for example, may be content simply to negate the natural 
world ; philosophy, or at least some philosophers, who have a certain in- 
tellectual temperament, must continue to demand that this world be given 
still some positive place in a consistent world scheme. The fault of the 
book, therefore, seems to me to be that it tends to substitute a description 
and interpretation of the inner character of the religious experience for a 
full philosophy of religion, to hold that it is enough for the philosopher to 
give religion its proper place as a form of life, without needing also to render 
the concepts which religion uses intellectually consistent with the other 
forms of human conception. But even from the standpoint of such a 
criticism one may recognize freely the very considerable value of the inter- 


pretative study. 
A. K, ROGERs. 
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L’ Année Philosophique (1907). Paris, FELIx ALCAN, 1908. — pp. 288. 


The present number (for the eighteenth year) contains in addition to the 
valuable bibliography of French philosophical literature for 1907 by the 
editor, M. F. Pillon, and brief notices i# Memoriam occasioned by the 
death of Octave Hamelin and Victor Brochard, also written by the editor, 
five original contributions by various hands. These articles are the follow- 
ing : (1) The Platonic theory of participation according to the Parmenides 
and the Sophist, by M. Victor Brochard ; (2) The arguments for immor- 
tality in Plato's Phado, by M. G. Rodier; (3) A glance at the non-metric 
geometries, by M. G. Lachalas ; (4) The laws of nature according to M. 
E. Boutroux, by M. F. Pillon; (5) The ‘* Essay on the Chief Elements of 
Representation'’ and the philosophy of M. O. Hamelin, by. M. L. 
Dauriac. 

I have dipped into all the above-mentioned articles and have found 
them highly interesting, the three last-mentioned no less than the first two, 
though it would require an assumption of knowledge, for the absence of 
which I trust the readers of the PHILOSOPHICAL REvIEw will excuse me, 
for me to pass judgment upon them all. The first two contributions fall 
more nearly within the sphere of my competency, and to them I will con- 
fine my observations in detail. 

The editor tells us that the article on Plato's theory of participation was 
probably the last penned by that singularly lucid and competent scholar, 
Victor Brochard, Those who have read his admirable book on the Greek 
Sceptics, and his contributions annually appearing (except 1904) in ZL’ Année 
Philosophique since 1goo, will require no words of commendation, for he 
touched no subject without leaving a lasting mark upon it. In the present 
article he sets forth the arguments of the Parmenides and the Sophist with 
exemplary lucidity and sureness of touch. He devotes especial attention 
(pp. 23 ff.) to the vexed passage in the SopfAist 248 E, which has been a 
veritable crux to Platonic scholars, where motion, life, soul, and intelligence 
are postulated for rd tavreAdc 6v, This phrase he would have us render 
not with ‘absolute being’ nor with ‘ being in itself,’ but with ‘ being in its 
totality’ (I'étre total) or ‘being entire’ (l'étre complet). Regarded asa 
translation of the phrase, either is, I think, impossible ; for it means ‘that 
which completely is.’ But M. Brochard is quite right in maintaining, on 
the basis of the context, that Plato refers neither solely nor primarily to 
the Ideas, but has in view any ‘ being ' which is postulated as absolute and 
ultimate. As such, however, we must undoubtedly class the Ideas, and 
therefore their ‘ participation’ in the ideas of motion, life, soul, and intel- 
ligence becomes a problem for Plato, as scholars generally have seen. M. 
Rodier also (pp. 43 ff.) rightly insists upon this. 

The purpose of M. Rodier’s article on Plato's arguments for immor- 
tality is to show that the third is pivotal, all the others ultimately turning 
upon it. It will be recalled that (as ordinarily taken) there are four argu- 
ments ; (1) from the circular process of nature, in accordance with which 
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(to change the figure) change takes place in both directions: hence, as 
death follows life, so life must follow death ; (2) from the a friori knowl- 
edge of the Ideas, which can be interpreted only as recollection (avéuvnoxc) ; 
(3) from the ‘simple,’ elementary character of the soul, which, as uncom- 
pounded, defies dissolution ; (4) from the fact that ‘soul’ implies ‘life’ as 
its essential character, wherefore it cannot participate in the idea of ‘ death,’ 
its contrary. Here M. Rodier takes the first two arguments as mutually 
complementary and as forming a larger unity, but depending for their 
validity upon the third, which stands or falls with the theory of Ideas ; the 
fourth is in reality a corollary to the third, a sort of ontological proof find- 
ing its warrant only in it. 

With this portion of M. Rodier’s exposition it is difficult to disagree. 
But when he proceeds to argue that Plato definitely and consciously 
equated ldea with Soul and Soul with Idea, it is just as difficult to agree 
with him. It would be just as true, and more significant, to say that Plato 
regarded the Soul as an ‘ element’ and that his proofs rest one and all on 
the conception of the soul as such an elemental ‘monad.’ It does not 
seem to have occurred to students of Greek philosophy that Plato's con- 
ception and proofs of immortality alike rest upon the Orphic doctrine, which 
makes of the soul a living atom or monad, and that this holds as much of 
the first argument or proof as of the rest. The special form assumed by 
the first proof is probably due to Empedocles rather than to Heraclitus ; 
for in Empedocles, rather than in Heraclitus, is found the indispensable 
conception of the ‘element’ as the analogue of the permanent soul, and 
in him also there is a consciously drawn parallel between the ‘cycle of 
births ' traversed by the elements and the soul. Empedocles doubtless 
derived this suggestion from the Orphics and Pythagoreans who flourished 
in Sicily and Magna Grecia in his day and with whom we know he was 


intimately associated. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Die philosophische Lehren in Leibnizens Théodicée. Von A. THONES. 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben von 
Benno Erdmann. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 79. 


The purpose of this monograph is to combat the interpretation of the 
Théodicée which Stein and other historians of philosophy have advanced. 
They hold that the 7/éodicée is neither self-consistent in its parts, nor is it 
consistent with the more developed form of the system as it is found in the 
Monadology. The explanation which they offer for this is that the separate 
parts were written at different times, and so represent different periods in the 
development of Leibniz’s thought. 

The author, in answer to their position, contends that the aim of Leibniz 
in writing the 7/éodicée was to counteract the influence which the criticism 
of Pierre Bayle exerted upon current orthodox religious notions. But as 
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the criticism was not confined to Bayle, so the polemical part of the 7héo- 
dicée is directed at many others as well ; and this is given as the reason for 
the lack of unity in the work. The question of its consistency with the rest 
of Leibniz’s system is considered in a lengthy examination of the subject- 
matter of the essay, and the conclusion reached is, that the chief principles 
of the Leibnizian philosophy are all contained in, or are at the basis of, the 


doctrines of the 7héodicée. 
Puitip H. FoGet. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Materie und Organismus bei Leibniz. Von H. L. Kocn. Abhandlungen 
zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben von Benno Erd- 
mann. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 59. 


Herr Koch believes that the connection between the philosophical and 
scientific thought of Leibniz has not been sufficiently emphasized, and takes 
the position that the philosophical principles of Leibniz are the direct and 
consistent outcome of his scientific thought. This notion has been brought 
out by Cassirer in his book: Leibniz’ System in seinen wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen. But the criticism has been made that there is too much of 
Kant in Cassirer’s interpretation of Leibniz ; and the present essay aims to 
avoid that pitfall. 

In the first part of the essay an examination of the earlier works such as 
the De Arte Combinatoria (1666), the Confessio Nature (1668), and the 
Hypothesis Physica Nova (1671), leads to the belief that the development 
in the thought of Leibniz on the problems of atoms, matter, cohesion, and 
motion, goes hand in hand with the growth of his scientific knowledge. 
The second and concluding part of the monograph seeks to show that his 
later doctrines of the nature of substance, form, organisms, etc., are organ- 


ically related to the scientific ideas emphasized in the first part. 
Puivip H, Focet. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. PRicHaRD. Oxford, The Clar- 
endon Press, 1909. — pp. vi, 324. 6s. 6d. 

The Works of Aristotle. Vol. Vill: Metaphysica. Translated into 
English under the editorship of J. A. Smirn and W. D. Ross. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1908. — 7s. 6d. 

My Inner Life. By Joun B, Crozier. A chapter in personal evolution 
and autobiography. Two volumes. London and New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1908. — pp. xiv, 562. 7s. 

Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. W. FowLer. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1909. — pp. xv, 362. $2.25. 

The Background of the Gospels. By WM. FAIRWEATHER. The twentieth 
series of the Cunningham Lectures. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 


1908. — pp. xxx, 455. $3.0c. 
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What Is Pragmatism? By J. B. Pratr. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1909. — pp. xiii, 256. 

Sayings of Buddha. By J. H. Moore. A Pali work of the Buddhist 
Canon. New York, The Columbia University Press, 1908.— pp. xiii, 
142. $1.50. 

Introduction to the Genetic Treatment of the Faith-Consciousness in the 
Individual. By W.W. Costin. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Co., 
1909. — PP- 45- 

Philosophische Studien. Von D. MICHALTSCHEW. Mit einem Vorwort 
von J. REHMKE. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1909. —pp. xv, 573. 
9 M. 

Zur Grundlegung der Logik. Von S. Matitevié. Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1909. — pp. 192. 

Le rationalisme comme hypothese méthodologique. Par FRANCIS MAUGE, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. xii, 611. 

La notion de valeur. Par GEORGES BERGUER. Genéve, Georg & Co., 
1908. — pp. 365. 

La morale de [ivonie. Par FR. PAULHAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — 
pp. 169. 

La theorie idéologique de Galluppi dans ses rapports avec la philosophie de 
Kant. Par F. PaLtnoriks. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. xi, 191. 
La sensibilite individualiste. Par G. PALANTE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. 

— pp. 140. 

Logique et mathématigues. Par ARNOLD REYMOND. Essai historique et 
critique sur le nombre infini. Saint-Blaise, Foyer Solidariste, 1908. — 
pp. ix, 218. 

Les principes de l évolution sociale. Par D. ASLANIAN. Paris, Félix Al- 
can, 1909. — pp. xxiv, 296. 

Rosmini. Par F. Pacnoriés. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908.—pp. xi, 388. 
5 fr. 

Anti-pragmatisme, Par A. SCHINZ. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 309. 
2 fr. 50. 

Le premier éveil intellectuel de l'enfant, Par E, CRAMAUSSEL. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 187. 2 fr. 50. 

Le fondement psychologigue de la morale. Par A. JOUSSAIN. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1909. — pp. viii, 144. 2 fr. 50. 

Jn memoria di Carlo Cantoni. Pavia, Tipografico successori Bizzoni, 
1908. — pp. xxvii, 710. 

Benedetto Croce. Per GuISSEPPE PREZZOLINI. Napoli, Riccardo Ricci- 
ardi, 1909. — pp. 118. 
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[Anpreviations.—Am. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
de Ps, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
tral Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Zur Kritik des Relativismus. ¥. Lirscuitz. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIV, 3, pp. 

353-372. 

The author criticises severely the philosophy of relativism as it opposes 
itself to dogmatism, and the so-called ‘‘ historical conception "’ as it con- 
trasts itself with a friorism. Relativism is allied to skepticism in denying 
the possibility of absolute knowledge : it teaches that we can determine no 
universal truths or doctrines but must be guided by circumstances, condi- 
tions, etc.; basing itself on experience, it assumes the standpoint of radical 
empiricism and attacks rationalism and a friorism. It boasts of complete 
triumph over dogmatism with the slogan ‘all is relative,"’ and contends 
that one must be indeed ignorant of all history even to think of challenging 
that statement. But in this very phrase is uttered the most dogmatic 
statement possible, embracing as it does all things for all time. Just as 
dogmatic is the sceptical ‘‘ Jenoradimus,"’ for how can we, who know 
nothing, assert anything of the future ? The statement ‘‘ everything is 
historically conditioned '’ implies absolute causality, inasmuch as it sees 
in an event the resultant of the various conditions and forces of that period 
of history. When it is asserted, for example, that the political order of the 
sixteenth century was justifiable because it exactly answered the conditions, 
it is implied that no other political order would have done as well,— 
again a judgment which does not rest on an empirical basis but uses the 
a priori method. The article, as merely introductory to a more extended 
treatment of the subject, confines itself chiefly to a discussion of the economic 
problems of protection and free trade. The advocates of either of these 
doctrines would be classed as dogmatists, since relativism would reserve 
any judgment for particular times, places, conditions, etc. Dogmatism 
stands for generalization which may be (1) spatial, all countries ; (2) tem- 
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poral, all time, (3) both spatial and temporal, all times and places, or (4) 
only partial, confining itself to certain countries or certain periods in history. 
It has been asserted that in practice one must apply relativism, weighing 
the particular circumstances and determining policies according to local 
and temporal conditions. Yet the problems are so complicated, the sec- 
tions of the same country so diverse, interests so varied and enterprises so 
different, that one cannot proceed without even a great deal of generaliza- 
tion. If it be said that all this is carefully considered and the action suited 
to the specific individual needs, yet even then strict empiricism is trans- 
cended, inasmuch as every measure is prospective and reckons with the 
future. 

The doctrine of absolute free trade is declared dogmatic. But consider 
the reasons advanced for it. Countries differ in soil, climate, and natural 
resources, in customs, habits, etc., so that each is peculiarly fitted for the 
production or manufacture of certain articles. In contending against any 
interference, or state regulation, the argument is based, therefore, on the very 
principle of relativism that all economical enterprises depend on certain 
conditions and will have a proper development according thereto. The 
supporters of free trade are therefore more consistent and logical relativists 
than those loudly proclaiming their adherence to the doctrine of state 


regulation. 
Epw. L. ScHAus. 


Eine Einteilung der philosophischen Wissenschaften nach Aristoteles’ Prin- 
sipien. K, F. Wize. V. f. w. Ph. u. Soz., XXXII, 3, pp. 305-326. 
Aristotle's division of philosophy into theoretical, practical, and poet- 

ical,— apparently derived from a psychological standpoint, —has been 

made, by Riedel, Mendelssohn, and Kant, to correspond to the tripartite 
division of psychic life into thought, will, and feeling. Sulzer differs from 
this view in that he refers the zsthetic to sense-perception. The ‘French’ 
view regards thought and will as the basis of the theoretical and practical 
respectively, but takes as the basis of the zsthetic the semsidi/ité, which, 
owing to French etymology, can be made to refer either to sense-percep- 
tion, or to sentiment (feeling). Wize examines the views of Kant, Herbart, 
Natorp, Struve, Lipps, and others, giving Struve’s table of classification of 
psychic phenomena. He objects to the German distinction of thought, 
feeling, and will, and demands a return to the Aristotelian position. The 
latter, however, must be improved. The term ‘ zsthetic,’ in the modern 
sense, should replace the term ‘poetic.’ The zsthetic sciences are not 
based on form as such, as there are forms of a non-wsthetic nature. For 
the same reason they cannot be based on sembling (Zin/fiihlung). The 
zsthetic is the free, conceptless, disinterested activity of the human spirit, 

a spiritual play. Wize thus divides psychic activity into free, investigating, 

and striving (sie/sustrebend). To freedom (not in its ethical sense, as in 

Kant and Herder, but freedom as an unfettered, playing activity) corre- 
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sponds esthetics. Its ideal of perfection is the beautiful. To the investi- 
gating, learning activity,—the theoretical, with the true as its ideal. The 
practical sciences, lastly, correspond to the striving, working activity. Its 
ideal goal is the good. 

R. A. TSANOFF. 


La philosophie des valeurs: d'aprés un livre récent. J. SEGOND. Rev. 
Ph. XXXIII, 11, pp. 477-497. 


Hugo Miinsterberg gives an analysis of the concept of value from the 
point of view of critical philosophy. Science tells nothing about the 
significance of the sense of values and it belongs to critical philosophy 
alone to justify them. World-affirmation constitutes the fundamental 
value and from it all values may be determined. There are three classes 
of values, — logical, esthetic, and moral,— and three aspects of each class, 
since we distinguished an external world, a world of being and an internal 
world. If the affirmation of the world under these three forms is produced 
spontaneously, we have values of life, if consciously, values of design. 
Logical values, if spontaneous, concern existence, if conscious, systemati- 
zation. Under existence we have things, corresponding to the external 
world, and beings, corresponding to the world of being, and evaluations, 
corresponding to the internal world. Systematization is the work of science 
and under it we have in the same order, natural science, historical science, 
and normative science. A®sthetic evaluations are of two kinds, — unity, a 
spontaneous value, and beauty, a value of design. Under unity comes har- 
mony, love, and happiness, under beauty, plastic art, poetry, and music. 
Meral evaluations may be those of development or of action. In the first 
case we have adaption, progress, and personality, in the second, manage- 
ment, justice and morality. Every phenomenon comes under one of these 
systems, but each of the values may conflict with the other two. Since each 
constitutes a supra-personal affirmation of the world, the conflict is irrecon- 
cilable and it becomes necessary to have a supreme evaluation. ‘There must 
be reality outside of and fundamental to experience. We must add meta- 
physical values to all others. Spontaneous metaphysical values are those of 
religion, which deal with creation, revelation, and redemption, and those of 
philosophy, which are fundamental. This ultra-experience is established 
only by an act of the entire personality. Experience is the realization of 
design ; the ego is the will which realizes itself inexperience. In this original 
unity all conflict is dissolved. The world is no more dead inert matter, 
but an eternal, living act. To be faithful to oneself through all eternity, 
—all the values of the world are implied in such an act. Miinsterberg 
distinguishes experimental and voluntaristic psychology ; the latter would 
deal with the will, and the intention and significance of being, and would 
not be a science. 


HARVEY G. TOWNSEND. 
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Plato's Vision of the Ideas. WW. TEMPLE. Mind, No. 68, pp. 502-517. 
In the early dialogues Plato was completely under the influence of Soc- 
rates. He strove only to reveal his character and method. In the Xraty- 
Zus he first became directly interested in the problem of knowledge, in 
objective reality. This problem is solved in the Symfostum by a prophetess 
who describes, in terms of rapture and ecstasy, Plato’s experience of the 
vision of Ideal Beauty. The Ideas need no proof since the mind perceives 
them in the same way the eye perceives light. In the Repudiic Plato 
realizes a complete teleological system with Good as the highest Idea, 
Here also appear two considerations which later are to refute his theory. 
These are the extension of the application of the Ideas to general nouns 
and the rpiroc dvOpwroc argument. In the Parmenides, where these are ap- 
plied with fatal results to the theory, the vision had faded and reason 
quickly found the breaks that ecstasy had concealed. It is significant that 
both the dialogues which picture the vision in the most brilliant terms are 
panegyrics on Love, Tladepacria is the means toward the spiritual life. 
But this love is by no means sensual. The beloved becomes the embodi- 
ment of the Ideal Beauty, an object of reverence bordering on worship. 
The effect of these experiences of Plato on his theory is evident. They 
give a separate reality to the Ideas. They show that he is not trying to 
establish a theory apart from experience. For him the Ideas were objects 
of experience inasmuch as they have been revealed to him in the vision, 
Furthermore, on strict logical grounds the realm of Ideas should contain 
perfect evil as well as perfect good. Plato did not so conceive it be- 
cause the Ideas for him were objects of artistic, almost religious experi- 
ence. He had seen only the Idea of Beauty but attributed its excellence 
to the others. To summarize: Plato gradually approaches: the problem of 
knowledge when suddenly the truth is revealed to him in a vision of Ideal 
Beauty. The vision can be induced by 10 dp$a¢ tawdepacreiv. This meta- 
physical Idea is extended to all excellent and thereby implicitly to all 
objectionable attributes. He finally accepts its extension to general nouns, 
an admission which prepares ruin for histheory. In the Parmenides the 
vision has faded, argument and proof come to their own and the Ideal 


Theory is shown to be untenable. 
H. E. WEAVER. 


Professor Laurie's Natural Realism, PROFESSOR BAILLIE. Mind, No. 68, 

PP. 475-492. 

Professor Laurie’s work is in two parts, the Epistemology and the On- 
tology, the former dealing with ‘‘the analysis of our individual selves as 
conscious of objects and self-conscious’’ ; the latter, with God, the Abso- 
lute, in so far as His nature is revealed through experience. Thus on- 
tology is the more important since it is the aim of knowledge. Epistem- 
ology is its preparation and justification. The starting-point of experience 
is the distinction of subject and object. But underlying all these entities is 
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the One, embracing the many in a synthetic whole. Thus, depending on 
the point of view, his theory may be called natural realism, dualism, 
monism or monistic pluralism. His problem is to harmonize these various 
view-points, and the means to this end is his conception of ‘* planes of 
mind."’ This conception implies three conditions, (1) an ultimate starting- 
point, (2) an end or standard for determining the planes of mind, and (3) 
a continuous principle manifested throughout the series. This continuous 
principle is the subject-object relation given in experience. The end or 
standard is the ideal state in which the subject perceives its object as an 
organic, rational whole, continuous and one with the nature of the subject. 
The ultimate starting-point or lowest level is the lack of distinction between 
subject and object, the stage of pure feeling. Since the intermediate stages 
are to a certain extent obscure, the author traces only the more important. 
The first step is the distinction of particular feelings, the second the ‘‘ dawn 
of consciousness in sensation,"’ the beginning of subject and object as in- 
dependent entities. When this non-subject entity becomes defined, fixed, 
and grouped into wholes, we have attuition, the highest level of sensation. 
The grouping is mechanical, synoptic, not synthetic. In the next stage the 
attuitional subject becomes object, the subject and object being united syn- 
thetically. This is the self-conscious stage of will-reason. Will-reason 
operates in three distinct moments: (1) Perception or judgment ; (2) con- 
ception, and (3) the notion, revealing the whole as an ‘‘ inherent necessity 
of parts."" The last is the aim of the will-reason process. The importance 
of this theory rests on its practical results. By it the seeming opposition of 
teleology and causality is reconciled, and all contradictions of experience 
are found to be but different aspects of the one will-reason. 
H. E. WEAVER. 


Critical Realism and the Time Problem. R.W.SEvvARS. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., V, 20, pp. 542-548; 22, pp. 597-602. 

Absolute idealism explains time through experience-in-general and dis- 
regards the evident facts of our experience. Personal idealism is also 
lacking in its explanation unless supplemented by critical realism. The 
latter recognizes the things of experience as independent facts. It meets 
the problem of permanence and change by taking ‘ process’ as the fun- 
damental category of reality. This process is not mere flux but allows per- 
manency through organization of change. All things do not change with 
equal rapidity. In spite of this process the total capacity for activity in the 
universe remains the same. Reality is a self-conserving process. Time is 
change and hence of the same nature as reality, although ‘‘there is an 
‘eternal now’ to reality ’’ in that everything must be viewed ‘‘as poised in 
the stress of dynamic relations.’’ Fora basis in the understanding of the 
time problem the author gives briefly the fundamental principles of crit- 
ical realism in regard to knowledge. Experience is individual, not general ; 
it is a microcosm and must be viewed as incarnated in the body, ‘‘an ex- 
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istence functioning in relation to other existences."’ Solipsism must be 
fairly met and conquered by a genetic study of how our knowledge of others 
is obtained. Change appears in experience as time-perception, conserva- 
tion as time-construction. The individual seeks to put his experiences 
into the order in which they occurred, corresponding as closely as possible 
to the reality process itself. Is time, then, mere appearance? No, it isa 
part of the experience of the individual who is a part of the larger process 
of reality. 
H. E, WEAVER. 


Anti-pragmatisme. I. Pragmatisme et modernisme. ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 9, pp. 225-255. 


This article is an attempt to explain pragmatism as an outgrowth of con- 
ditions, especially religious, which in America have forced the hand of 
philosophy. The relation of philosophy to life has changed in the last 
century. It used to be written in Latin and read by the learned. Now, 
general education, liberty of the press, and use of the popular tongue have 
thrown the doors of knowledge open to all. In Europe tradition tends to 
control moral action, while philosophy is free to run a more or less inde- 
pendent course. In America the lack of tradition and the changing char- 
acter of the population give philosophy a great influence, and a thinker 
who ignores the considerations of practical life is considered dangerous. 

The creators of American civilization are not statesmen but capitalists, 
and they are ‘efficiency mad." America honors whatever produces results, 
But such a conception of life means to the masses only a contest where 
force triumphs. Hence social and individual interests clash. A moral 
check is necessary ; and, to be effective, it must have the sanction of 
religion. ‘‘If there were no God it would be necessary to invent one."’ 
In order that religion should meet the needs of society certain dogmas, 
such as immortality and a final judgment, are still necessary. If doctrine 
and dogma were a dead weight in the church, as some claim, Unitarianism 
and the Society for Ethical Culture ought to grow at the expense of the 
other churches. But they do not. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Balzac said, ‘‘ Religion represses depraved tendencies and is the 
great element of social order.’’ Later Taine wrote, ‘‘ The old gospel is 
yet the best help to social instinct.’’ Present conditions confirm this 
opinion. Though Professor James insists on recompence for good and 
courageous acts, and says little about punishment of evil, the one implies 
the other. The religion which pragmatism recognizes is an efficient moral 
check. 

Pragmatism in England differs somewhat from that in America. Schiller 
does not speak to a public of converts, and does not, like James, have the 
air of saying, ‘‘ Fundamentally you all believe this; the difficulties are 
only apparent."’ In England a philosophical doctrine is discussed by 
philosophers and the verdict rests with them, not with the public. English 
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pragmatism tries to show that rationality is the supreme postulate of faith. 
James's conception of the history of philosophy as a series of systems 
produced by different temperaments applies especially to his own philos- 
ophy. He seems to think it will escape the fate of other systems and sur- 
vive. If the practical continues to be of supreme value, pragmatism will 
continue to meet the popular need ; but this does not furnish logical proof 
of its truth. The philosophy of the crowd, adapted to the needs of the 
crowd, is not necessarily true philosophy. 
HELEN M. CLARKE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Nervous Correlate of Attention. MAX MEryeER. Psych. Rev., XV, 

6, pp. 358-372; XVI, 1, pp. 36-47. 

This article explains the six fundamental laws of nervous action assumed 
in a previous article (Psych. Rev., XV, 5, 292-322), and discusses the 
uniqueness of pain reactions. There is no analogy between nervous proc- 
esses and the burning of a fuse, for the reason that a fuse burns in both di- 
rections and along all its branches and cannot be made permanent, while 
the opposite is true of a nervous process. The nervous process is anal- 
ogous to the migration of ions in an electrotype. Both can be caused by 
the electric current and both are accompanied by electrical phenomena. 
The assumption of a constant suction at the motor end of the pipe line, in 
the second law, is merely analogous to the fact that the nervous system, 
unless exhausted, is always ready to respond to stimulation. In the fifth 
law, susceptibility is assumed to be greater in the higher neurons, for the 
reason that the sensory neurons have no susceptibility and that the higher 
nerve centers suffer more easily from pathological influences. The sixth 
law is an explanation of the attraction of a weaker process by a stronger on 
the principle of the jet pump. With respect to the uniqueness of pain reac- 
tions it can be said that they differ from other instincts. According to 
the sixth law, a toothache would attract the other processes and result in a 
pleasant experience. The explanation is, that the instinctive response to 
pain is not a repetition of the first reaction, but consists in a different move- 
ment each time. The pain process is not one long-continued process, but 
many processes in succession. Each reaction to pain interferes with other 
processes by deflecting them, resulting in unpleasantness. With respect 
to susceptibility of connecting neurons it may be said that positive suscep- 
tibility is the property of a neuron which consists in a decrease of resistance 
in consequence of carrying a current ; negative susceptibility consists of an 
increase of resistance in consequence of lack of function. The assumption 
of definite ratios between the susceptibility of lower and higher neurons 
leads to important consequences. A low ratio of positive susceptibility 
would result in a decrease in the relative resistance of the lower neuron. 
This is the case of a fixed habit. If the ratios of the positive and negative 
susceptibility are assumed to be exceedingly different, the result will be a 
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habit which is merely a strengthened instinct, but which can be more easily 
modified than the instinct itself. 
Joun B. Kent, 


L'antipathie: étude psychologigue. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 

11, pp. 498-527. 

Antipathy, if carefully distinguished from hate, envy, etc., presents a 
limited field for study, when compared with sympathy which deals with a 
wide range of human emotion. The feeling of antipathy is made up of 
three elements : (1) the act of knowing, immediate and spontaneous ; (2) an 
affective state ; (3) the tendency to movement, inhibitory and defensive. 
It is an emphasized form of the self-preservation instinct working by antic- 
ipation. It may depend upon experience, but is sometimes an immediate 
repulsion, anterior to all experience, depending solely upon the organiza- 
tion of the individual. It may be divided into four principal states, rang- 
ing from the simple to the complex ; organic, instinctive, conscious in the 
individual form, and conscious in the social form. Organic antipathy 
means a repulsion of a vital and physiological nature, such as may be seen 
in the most rudimentary forms of life. Sexual antipathy, which is both im- 
portant and frequent, comes rightly in this class. Instinctive sympathy is 
outside of all reflection, antecedent or consequent. It is especially com- 
mon in animals and in very young children. The antipathy natural to 
adults may be divided into two classes. The first arrives by an intuition 
and is distinguished from the purely instinctive repulsion of animals only 
by a clear knowledge and the possibility of reflection. It is identified by 
its spontaneity. The second class is deliberative and is produced at least 
partially by reflection. Though the majority of antipathies are innate, cer- 
tain ones are acquired. Antipathies of character express individuality in 
its basic and essential traits, such as those of zsthetic, moral or religious 
origin. A®sthetic antipathy is the most rare but none the less definite on 
that account. Among practical moralists antipathy is very common, and 
in religion it is frequent between believers and non-believers, those of dif- 
ferent religions, and those of different sects in the same religion. Collec- 
tive antipathy presupposes suggestion, imitation, and contagion, and is 
generally acquired. It tends to take an impersonal form ; that which is 
disliked is a nationality, a race, or an opinion. It is founded less on in- 
stinct than on a definite belief and tends to become rational. There is no 
notable difference between normal and abnormal antipathy except in the 
original cause and the intensity of manifestation. The above division into 
knowledge, feeling, and movement is artificial, and is the product of struc- 
tural, not functional, psychology. Since it is found in experience antipathy : 
belongs in the category of the instincts. The simplicity and unity found 7 
in it are attributable to the homogeneity of its consecutive elements and to i 
their perfect adaptation to a single goal. Certain individuals have many 
antipathies, just as others are naturally given to sympathy. The condi- 
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tions which predispose an individual to antipathy may be intellectual, due 
to lack of plasticity of the mind, or affective, due to a tendency to excita- 
bility. Antipathy may be either spontaneous and purely instinctive or it 
may be reflective and rational. As expressed in life it is found in every 
degree between these extremes. It is useful as a disposition and necessary 
to the physiological and psychological organism. The ethical value, 
whether good or bad, is a question for moralists. 
Harvey G. TOWNSEND. 


Uber die Sensibilitit der inneren Organe. Ericu Becuer. Z. f. Psych., 

XLIX, 5, pp. 341-373- 

A study of the sensitivity of the internal organs is of importance : (1) in 
guarding against a false conception of sensitivity which might be obtained 
if one studied merely the higher organs of sense ; (2) from the standpoint 
of its relation to the emotions, especially on the James-Lange theory ; (3) 
for its function in the estimation of time ; (4) to the study of psycho- 
pathology ; and (5) to the practice of medicine. The result of a series of 
experiments shows that the alimentary canal is sensitive to pressure, heat, 
cold, and electricity, yet to a much less degree than the skin. Localization 
seems to be approximately correct. No sensitivity was detected in the 
stomach, and it would seem that all of the facts which might point to sen- 
sitivity of the intestines could be easily explained, if one took into con- 
sideration the diffusion of the stimulus to muscles, skin, etc. While the 
head of the windpipe is sensitive and the large air passages also, though 
to a lesser degree, it is very questionable in the case of the smaller 
passages and the lung tissue. The veins seem seusitive to pain, while 
results confirm the statements of surgeons that the arteries are insensitive. 
With the exception of only a few internal organs, such as the diaphragm, 
peritoneum, alimentary canal, and pleura, it would seem probable that the 
sensations ascribed to internal organs are due to a diffusion of the stimu- 
lus to muscles, skin, or other parts of the body which are demonstrated to 
be sensitive. At any rate, experiments indicate that this diffusion plays a 
much greater réle than is generally supposed. Pathological cases tend to 
show that the emotional life vanishes more or less completely with the 
cessation of organic sensations such as hunger, thirst, satiety, pains of 
digestion, etc. So also there results an inability to estimate time, unless 
by aid of external contrivances. It is these sensations which cause us to 
‘feel’ as persons and not mere machines or automatons. Yet we can- 
not conclude from this concerning the sensitivity of any special organs. 
Almost all of the cases reported are of hysterical persons in which it might 
be difficult to determine whether or not the person had really lost these 
sensations. Then, again, in such cases there is also a disturbance in the 
sensitivity of the skin and other organs. There are no authenticated 
cases on record in which the internal sensitivity suffers while the external 
is unimpaired. Therefore these do not militate against the results of the 
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experiments. Nor would the teleological consideration that pain is neces- 
sary for the protection of an organ have any bearing, inasmuch as pain is 
not denied but merely ascribed to other than the internal organs, as the 
result of a diffusion of the stimulus. Epw. L. ScHaus. 


Le fondement biologique de la psychologie. FR. A. GEMELLI. Rev. Néo- 

Sc., XV, 2, pp. 250-277; 3, pp. 389-409. 

Physiology looks principally for the course of external manifestations of 
life, for modifications or successive alterations which present the functions 
of the organism, considered as phenomena of reaction. It abstracts from 
psychical facts as much as possible. Experimental psychology, on the 
other hand, attempts to isolate the states of consciousness as much as possi- 
ble. What is for physiology a disturbing element, represents for psychology 
an essential element which it ought to determine. Number in psychical 
measurement is only a schematic representation of psychical facts. It 
does not serve to quantify psychical phenomena, but simply to individu- 
alize a quality determined. Biology and psychology cannot be put on the 
same level. They have no essential connection. The importance attrib- 
uted recently to the psychology of ‘individual differences,’ or the ‘ types,’ 
or the ‘exceptions,’ is a natural consequence of empirical psychology. 
Again, the introspective method recently developed is a further natural 
consequence of the progress and perfection of this kind of psychology, as 
opposed to the natural consequences of the development of the earlier 
materialistic psychology. The author refers here to Kiilpe’s work on ex- 
perimental zsthetics, Marbe’s researches concerning the judgment, Watt 
and Ach’s extension of the same method to the study of higher intellectual 
processes, and Biihler’s study of complete thought process. 

TAIzo NAKASHIMA. 


Hedonic Experience and Sensation. HOWARD C. WARREN. Psych. Bul., 

V, 10, pp. 317-323. 

There are four different views of feeling depending on the different esti- 
mates of the relation of feeling and sensation : (1) feeling is coérdinate 
with sensation ; (2) it is coérdinate with the presentative and conative 
elements of experience; (3) it is codrdinate with intensity and quality ; 
(4) it is codrdinate with vision, hearing, and the other particular sensations. 
This last view has the advantage of simplicity, as it makes experience of one 
sort at bottom. Of the four arguments usually directed against this view, 
none are sufficient to overthrow it. Introspection and physiological evi- 
dence from the source of experience give no reasons for supposing that 
feeling is not coérdinate with the other sensations. The types of physio- 
logical reactions are also the same in both cases. The fact that external 
experience forms a better basis for knowledge than does our affective ex- 
perience is not a disproval of their coérdination. The capability of pro- 
ducing knowledge rests on clearness, and it is impossible to say whether 
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any particular experience, when the attention is focused upon it, may not 
form the basis of some judgment. ‘‘ The result depends rather on the 
mental situation than on the nature of the sensation."’ Thus the distinc- 


tion between sensation and feeling ceases to be fundamental. 
H. E. WEAVER. 
ETHICS. 


The Dramatic and Ethical Elements of Experience. J.B. BAtLuie. Int. 

J. E., XIX, 1, pp. 60-75. 

A familiar experience in human life is the thwarting of man's efforts by 
forces entirely outside the sphere of his moral purposes. In order to 
understand the larger meaning of his acts, we must interpret their nature 
in other than moral terms. We pass two kinds of judgments on men and 
actions: moral judgments of approval or disapproval, from the point of 
view of the man's own efforts and purposes, and judgments wherein the 
moral criterion is absent, from the point of view of the thwarting forces. 
Is there a meeting-ground for these diverse judgments? A reconciliation 
is required, for they are made about the same objects, namely, the action 
and life of the individual. First we must determine the range and limits 
of these judgments. Moral judgments apply to man's efforts, as a pur- 
posive, free agent, toward union with others in a social whole. But his 
moral life has limits and may be invaded by forces beyond his control. 
Yet the purposes which constitute that life are supremely important to him 
and inseparable from him. Those judgments, on the other hand, in which 
we accept events as inevitable, apply to the sphere beyond human con- 
trol, to natural forces, man's own finite restrictedness, and to all-controlling 
Destiny which ultimately includes the othertwo. These factors operate, in 
general, in two forms which we call accident and necessity, according as 
we regard events as a discrete series or as connected in asystem. The 
distinctness of moral life from these factors, combined with their insepara- 
ble relation, gives rise to the dramatic situation. It is a conflict within 
the life of a moral personality, between the moral purposes constituting his 
very being and invading alien agencies. It takes place necessarily because 
experience as a whole involves the presence of these agencies. Hence an 
ultimate reconciliation is presupposed by the conflict in order to justify its 
existence. In comedy the reconciliation is brought about by the course of 
events ; in tragedy it remains a demand. Hence the solution is only to 
be found by going behind the drama and appealing to a deeper, more 
comprehensive principle : either to the religious attitude toward experience, 
or to the conceptual interpretation of experience by speculative reflection. 

Epita H. 


La volonté de conscience comme base philosophique de la morale. ALFRED 
Fouittte. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 8, pp. 113-137. 
In accordance with a dominant tendency in recent philosophy, con- 
scious will, Volonté de conscience, is made the basis of moral philosophy. 
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Under this term is included the conservation and development of all the 
functions of consciousness, Conservation is a recognized law of all life, 
including the psychical, and is analogous to the law of the conservation of 
energy. The first law of the will, however, is not conservation, but indefinite 
development. The three functions of the conscious will are: (1) to com- 
plete life by acting ; (2) to become conscious of and enjoy itself; (3) to 
become reflective. The development of psychical activity is not ade- 
quately conceived in terms of blind force. Neither function of conscious- 
ness is sufficient alone. They are all inseparably connected. Discern- 
ment and preference are found in the most rudimentary states. There is 
no pure reflection. Thought is not simply the mirror of existence. It is 
active and contributes to the realization of its object; it is dynamic in 
value ; it is consciousness aspiring to a higher degree of consciousness. 
According to the doctrine of idées-forces, on which the principle under 
discussion is based, consciousness formulates its supreme ideal form within 
and imposes it on itself, but does not remain individual. It extends be- 
yond itself and realizes the consciousness of others, thus making its ideal 
universal. The idea of another self becomes the means of realizing the 
self and allowing it to pass from the subjective to the objective. Thus re- 
sults the total will of universal consciousness which constitutes the source 
of morality. In its theory of objective value, the doctrine is superior 
to positivism, evolution, and the doctrines of perfection. It defines the 
good, not purely objectively, but through a conscious search for the objec- 
tive. Sociological doctrines are also insufficient. The true value of life 
is not found in the crowd as such, nor in individuality proper, but in the 
individual as conscious of a universal society. The conscious will sur- 
passes all particular representation, knowing or desire, because it imposes 
a limitation on every motive and action. It is the ‘‘ persuasive,’’ nota 
simple sentiment, but a fundamental tendency of consciousness to become 
universal. This theory of obligation does not rest upon the point of view 
of the understanding, but takes its start from the roots of voluntary life. It 
finds morality to be determined, not only by what is, but by what can be, 
tends to be, or ought to be, by means of our wills and ideas. Doubt can 
modify that which is to be given. It must be removed by the persuasive 
force of conscious will. The theory of the persuasive is superior to the 
doctrine of pure power ‘‘ volonté de puissance.’’ For an idea, suchas that 
of the superhuman, to have a power of realization, requires more than 
simple power. The positive content of an idea is what gives it value. 
Pure dynamism in morals makes causality the only good ; but the category 
of good does not apply to cause independent of its effects, which is the 
end for which the cause exists. In evaluating the virtues of the common 
people, we should not underestimate the importance of intelligence. 
Through the concept of the universal by the intelligence man becomes 
mora!. No scheme of manners can take the place of moral belief, which 
forms the basis of moral and social sentiments. 


J. B. Kent. 
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NOTES. 


During the month of March there passed away in Edinburgh, full of 
years and honorable labors, two distinguished philosophers whose writings 
have had an important influence both at home and in this country, — James 
Hutchison Stirling and Simon Somerville Laurie. 

Dr. Stirling was born in 1820, and graduated in Arts and Medicine in 
Glasgow. In 1851 he retired from the practice of medicine, which had oc- 
cupied him for about ten years, and after residing for some time on the Con- 
tinent he settled in Edinburgh in 1857 where he has since that time devoted 
himself to philosophy and literature. In 1865 his Secret of Hegel appeared, 
a work that may be said to have inaugurated the neo-Hegelian movement 
in Great Britain. Of his other philosophical works we may mention as of 
chief importance: 7zext-Book to Kant (1881) ; Philosophy and Theology 
(a series of Gifford Lectures, 1890); Darwinianism: Workmen and 
Work (1894); and What is Thought (1900). 

Professor Laurie was born in 1829, and occupied the chair of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh from 1876 to 1903. In addition to dis- 
charging with marked ability the duties of the chair and writing continu- 
ously on educational subjects, he devoted much time to philosophy and 
the elaboration of his philosophical books, Mefaphysica, Nova et Vetusta 
(1884), and Ethica, or The Ethics of Reason (1885). In 1905-06 he de- 
livered the Gifford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh, which were 
published under the title Synthetica : Meditations, Epistemological and On- 
tological. In the field of education his best-known writings are, /nstttutes 
of Education (1892), and Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education 


(1895). 


The Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale for January contains forty- 
seven pages of previously unedited correspondence between Ch. Renou- 
vier and Ch. Secrétan. The letters cover a period of time extending from 
January, 1842, to January, 1870. During this time the two philosophers 
were exchanging works with each other and the letters contain friendly 
criticism and appreciation as well as discussions of philosophical questions. 


The following have been advanced to full professorships of philosophy : 
Professor A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, and H. W. Stuart, 
of Leland Stanford University. At Mount Holyoke College Professor S. 
P. Hayes has been promoted to the full chair of psychology. 


Professor B. H. Bode, of the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a 
call to a chair of philosophy in the University of Illinois. 
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We give below a list of the articles, ete., in the current philosophica 
periodicals : 

THE PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, VI, 2: A. H. Pierce, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Association, Baltimore, December 29-31, 
1908 ; £. F. Buchner, Proceedings of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology, Baltimore, December, 1908 ; Psychological Literature ; 
Books Received ; Notes and News. 


VI, 3: 44. V. O'Shea, Progress in Child and Educational Psychology ; 
W. C. Bagley, The Psychology of School Practice ; Child and Educational 
Psychology in Foreign Countries; Psychological Literature; Books Re- 
ceived ; Notes and News. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VI, 3: &. C. Doan, An Outline of Cosmic Humanism ; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


VI, 4: C. H. Judd, Motor Processes and Consciousness ; Societies ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and 
News. 


VI, 5: &. B. Perry, The Mind's Familiarity with Itself; A. 44. Sheffer, 
Ineffable Philosophies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 


VI, 6: J. E£. Creighton, The Idea of a Philosophical Platform; B. C. 
Ewer, The Time Paradox in Perception ; Discussion; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


VI, 7: &. B. Perry, The Mind Within and the Mind Without; W. 7. 
Bush, The Existential Universe of Discourse ; Discussion ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 1: H. Guskar, Der 
Utilitarismus bei Mill und Spencer in kritischer Beleuchtung ; 7. Lessing, 
Philosophie als Tat ; ZL. Gadbrilowitsch, Uber zwei wissenschaftliche Begriffe 
des Denkens ; G. Wendel, Metaphysische Ausblicke ; O. Hilferding, Die 
Ehre ; 2. Seligmann, Zur Philosophie der Individualitat ; von Rech- 
enberg-Linten, Die Zeit; Otto Neurath, Ernst Schréders Beweis des 12. 
Theorems: Fiir die identischen Operationen gilt das ‘‘ Kommutations- 
gesetz'’ ; Jahresbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XV, 2: O. Gilbert, Aris- 
toteles’ Urteile iiber die pythagoreische Lehre ; 47. Horten, Die Entwick- 
lungslinie der Philosophie im Kulturbereiche des Islam; A. Seid/, Ein 
Entschiedener Verfechter des Indeterminismus (W. King) ; G. 2. Burck- 
hardt, Herder und Kant, Philosophieren and Philosophie ; W. Schultz, 
Die Kosmologie des Rauchopfers nach Heraklits fr. 67; Z£. Dupréel, 
Aristote et le Traité des Catégories ; 7. Ederz, Die Tendenzen der Platon- 
ischen Dialoge Theaitetos Sophistes Politikos ; Jahresbericht. 
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Zeitscurirt FUR Psycuo.ocie, L, 5: 4. Berger, Uber periodische 
Schwankungen in der Schnelligkeit der Aufeinanderfolge willkiirlicher Be- 
wegungen ; M. Lobsien, Uber Schatzung kurzer Zeitraume durch Schul- 
kinder ; Literaturbericht. 


Revue PuiLosopuique, XXXIII, 2: 7. de Gaultier, Les deux erreurs 
de la métaphysique ; Z. Durkheim, Examen critique des syst¢mes clas- 
siques sur les origines de la pensée religieuse (2° et dernier article) ; £. 
Tassy, De la connexion des Idées ; Observations et Documents ; Revue 
des périodiques étrangers. 

XXXIII, 3: A. Chiapelli, Naturalisme, humanisme et philosophie des 
valeurs ; Z. Dugas, L’antipathie dans ses rapports avec le caractére ; A, 
Lalande, L’idée de Dieu et le principe d’assimilation intellectuelle ; G. 
Richard, Philosophie du droit; Notices bibliographiques; Revue des 
périodiques. 

REVUE DE PuHILosopuie, IX, 2: Goix, Le jeine mystique; P. 
Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouvement relatif (Appendice) ; 7. 
Léard, Le Ile Congrés international de philosophie 4 Heidelberg ; Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Périodiques. 


IX, 3: F. Chovet, Les principes premiers: leur origine et leur valeur 
objective ; 4. de Gomer, Ame et matiére; D” Goir, La psychologie der 
jeiine mystique (fin) ; ?. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouvement 
relatif (Appendice) ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseigne- 
ment philosophique, 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoRALE, XVII, 1: Correspondance 
inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan; F. Rauwh, L'expérience 
morale ; Ch. Andler, Le premier systtme de Nietzsche ou philosophie de 
l'illusion ; 4. Mficault, Sur le récents travaux de philosophie physique 
d’Abel Rey; Z. Dugas, Psychologie et pédagogie ou science et art; /. 
Delvolvé, Conditions d'une doctrine morale éducative ; Supplément. 


Revue Néo-Scorastique, XVI, 1: Richard, La Causalité instru- 
mentale, physique, morale, intentionelle ; P. H. Hoffmans, La sensibilité 
et les modes de la connaissance sensible d’aprés Roger Bacon ; S. De- 
ploige, Délimitation du conflit entre la morale et la sociologie ; Melanges 
et documents ; Comptes-rendus. 


Rivista pi Fivosoria, I, 1: &. Ardigd, Infinito e indefinito; 7. 
Losacco, Di un’ opinione sull’ origine della filosofia naturale; P. R. Tro- 
jano, Ateologia, teleologia ed umanismo nell’ etica aristotelica ; A. Fadchi, 
A proposito di un libro sulle dottrine teocratiche ; 2. Varisco, Fra Kant e 
Rosmini ; G. Marchesini, || concetto émpirico e ideale di ‘‘ Educazione"’ ; 
R. Ardigd, Altre liriche del ‘‘ Buch der Lieder ’’ di E. Heine; 2. Brugi, 
Natura e diritto; Questioni varie; Per l'anima della scuola; Autorela- 
zioni, analisi e cenni. 
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